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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: This is the victory that hath 
overcome the world, even our faith.—1 John 5: 4. 


4. April 27.—Joseph Soldinto Egypt ........... Gen. 37 
5. May 4.—Joseph Interprets Dreams . . Gen. 40 
6. May 11.—Joseph Made Ruler of Egypt ...... ‘ Gen. 41 3 1-45 
Or, Whitsuntide Lesson—The Gifts Of the Spirit . 1 Cor. 12: 1-11 
May 18.—Joseph Meets His Brethren. ......... Gen. 42 
g May 25. a ae y eT TE ere eee Gen. 43 
9. June r.—Joseph Tests His Brethren .......... Gen. 44 
A June 8.—Joseph Porgives His 

ESS wa ee B68 ee Gen. 45:1 t0 46:7 
11. June 15.—Jacob Before Pharaoh . . Gen. 46 : 28 to 47: 12, 28-31 

12. aed 22.—The Blinding Effect of Sin (Temper- 
DN 5k 6k oe Bk ees Bee Amos 6 : 1-8 


13. June 29.—Review—The Victories of Faith. 
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The Last Gladiator 


By Roy Temple House 


HEN Stilicho had freed the later Rothe 
W Of Alaric, the city seethed with joy, 
And in the Colosseum bloody games 
Of man with man, and man with beast, prevailed. 
But there were men, in that half-Christian age, 
Whose eyes, made keener by the Eastern light, 
Saw sin and horror in the games ; and one, 
A monk, who sat there, breathed a quiet prayer 
That brought an answer. 
‘ Throwing himself down 
Among the struggling combatants, he toiled 
And struggled with them, crying out for peace, 
Since idle shedding of man’s blood was sin 
And they were sinning who sat by. 
The mob 
Shouted and raged, and struck him dead with 
stones. 


But this one lion-hearted deed had stirred 
The warm beginnings of a gentler age. 
And gladiators never fought again. 











An Index to the contents of The Sunday School 


Times for 1912, both general and classified by depart- 


ments, by titles, and by authors, giving also titles and 


authors of books noticed, may be had from The Sun- 
day School Times Company for ten cents. 


a 
When We Criticize 


No one who habitually points out others’ failures 
can be a success himself. There is somethitg about 
the habit of criticism that prevents the free, full ex- 
pression of good in the life of the critic. It has been 


said, for example, that ‘‘ professional literary critics 


never turn out any good literature. Their habitual 
attitude of criticism dries up the sources of literary 
production,’’ Whether this sweeping statement is 
true in every case or not, it suggests a warning that 
most of us need to think about. To be habitually 
interested in seeing and speaking about the failures 
of others is to dry up our own powers of good. And 
the reverse is equally true ; to be sensitively conscious 
of the good that is in others, to discover it and talk 
about it freely, is to bring good into being in our own 
lives that might otherwise never come into existence. 
How much better it is to discover that which makes 
for life than that which makes for death ! 


x 
Doing Our Best 


We do our best only when we let some one else 
act for vs. Provided, that is, this Some One Else is 
God, And the way in which we let God act for us is 
by asking him to do so. In the memoranda that 
General Armstrong of Hampton Institute left among 
his private papers, and which were opened and read 
after his death, were found the following sentences : 
‘«Prayer is the greatest thing in the world. My own 
prayer has been most weak, wavering, inconstant ; 
yet it has been the best thing I have ever done."’ 
Every true man of. God knows that the same thing is 
so of himself. Yet this best activity of the greatest 
saints is open to us all. Does it not follow, then, 
that if we would do our best all the time we must 
pray without ceasing? 

ax 


Your Convention Expenses Paid 

Many a man or woman has found new life and 
usefulness at a Sunday-school convention or summer 
school. It is the purpose of The Sunday School 
Times now to open the methods of the ‘Zurich 
plan’’ to those who wish to accept any of the rich 
and varied convention opportunities in the home- 
land. The ‘Zurich plan'’ has worked, zs work- 
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Christ’s 


T IS doubtless true of most of us that when we think 
about labor the element which first strikes us, and 
which we most emphasize, is the strain and care 

and weariness of it. And so one-sided is our thought 
about it that we are in no little danger of falling into 
a cheap and sentimental compassion whenever we 
speak of labor, Christ, it is true, looked with com- 
passion upon the weariness of it, but he saw human 
labor not only as something which he wished to re- 
lieve, but. as something which he wished to take over 
and possess. Our necessary labor was in his eyes 
something which might be one of the strongest ties 
between us and himself. Yet our work and its dis- 
couragements often seem to be the very obstacle 
which stands between us and a spiritual life. 

In one great passage of his life, Christ, in definite 
words about those that labor and are heavy laden, 
swept our ordinary work within the circle of his king- 
dom. Whatever work any man had to do might by 
just a little change in it be made a part of God’s own 
work, and whenever any one of us can think of our 
daily labor as a part of God’s plan it becomes a satis- 
fying thing. Christ only asks for men at work in or- 
der to establish relations with them. Wherever any 
one feels that he is doing his work wrong, wherever it 
has become a man’s great burden, though the man 
may not be conscious of this as a religious matter, 
Christ treats it as one. The strongest tie that binds 
men to Christ is the gratitude for forgiven sin, but 
there’is another which is almost next to it, and that is 
the experience in which he has taken their work when 





ing, admirably. When the ships of the World's 
Sunday School Convention fleet steam to the eastward 
next month there will be a goodly number among the 
passenger-delegates who will be very glad they tried 
the suggested plan by which the expense-question was 
solved for them. The state or county convention, the 
summer school, the workers’ conference, the Inter- 
national Convention next year in Chicago,—all these 
offer most important opportunities for service and in- 
spiration to the adult Bible student, teacher, and 
officer in the Sunday-school. But the expense may, 
for some, stand in the way. Would you go to a con- 
vention, or conference, or summer school, if The 
Sunday School Times could put before you a sensible 
and worthy method of taking care of the expense ? 
The first step is mof to think the thing is out of the 
question, but to ask about it. That will cost a postal- 
card, Will you ask The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany about the Convention expense plan to-day? It 
is designed to be useful to you. 


a” ’ 
Claiming Undefeatable Grace 


All the sin of the universe is not so powerful as 
God's grace. What an unspeakable comfort this is to 
us as we intercede with Him for the salvation of a soul! 
The difficulties in the way, through the power of sin 
in the life for which we intercede, seem so overwhelm- 
ing as to be hopeless. But if we have been led of the 
Spirit to ask for that one’s salvation, let us remember 
the quaint words of Christ-filled Samuel Rutherford : 
‘I know that no sinner can put infinite grace to it, so 
as the Mediator shall have difficulty or much ad 
save this or that man. Millions of hells of sinners 
cannot come near to exhaust infinite grace.’’ When 
we ask God to save, we are calling upon a power so 
great that the worst power of the sin which is opposing 
God shrivels, before it, intoimpotence. With thanks- 
giving and joy, therefore, let us claim Christ's assured 
salvation for those whom God has asked us to bring 
to the throne of his undefeatable grace. 
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Gift of Rest 


it was simply an organized and incarnate anxiety, and 
given it back to them all freed from fretfulness and 
worry, so that all the rest of their lives it has been a 
wholly different thing. 

In these days when so much is said of Christian . 
work, much needs to be said also about Christian ease. 
Miracles are wrought in the very way men work. 
And one of the forms of rest which Jesus gives those 
who come to him is rest from that terrible self-con- 
sciousness which keeps us from giving our whole mind 
to what we are doing, Under this burden we distort 
and magnify all that we have to do, are apt to feel 
that no one is working quite as hard as ourselves, and 
feel crushed under an unreal and exaggerated load. 
Each little thing we count as something great, and if 
it fails of appreciation we are apt to be embittered and 
depressed, Egotism can find no rest ; Christ gives rest 
by relieving us of the egotism and self-consciousness 
which are the great blemish on much service. 

There are others who suffer all their lives and yet 
needlessly because of their fear of failure. They may 
despise themselves for it, and may make things worse 
by thinking it too mean a tendency to trouble their 
Lord with, So they isolate it and struggle with it 
alone. But Christ wants mean tendencies brought to 
him. These fears chill all our aspirations and efforts. 
They haunt and dog the hearts of thousands who are 
willing to do any amount of work, but who always suf- 
fer from the fear it will fail. What thousands lose all 
joy in life from the fear of losing their positions ! 
And the suffering is intensified by their not knowing 
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that this is a question which Christ invites men to 
bring to him. 

Some mistakenly and patiently bear these soul- 
racking fears as a discipline which God has perhaps 
imposed. This is all wrong, for while God would not 
take work away from any one, he would remove the 
fear and torment which poisons and curses it We 
must say over to ourselves that these fears are not the 
will of God ; we must approach Christ for long periods, 
perhaps, over this matter, until we are let into the 
gracious truth about it. 

Again, in every life there is some task which has 
always been particularly hard, so that we regard it with 
aversion because of the little success or blessing which 
has ever attended it. After years of doing it we do it 
no better, There it stands always defying us. May 
it not be a challenge of Christ? Men have met him 
and come into grateful intimacies with him over 
graves and sins and sufferings and tragedies of all 
kinds ; and if over events which were against his will 
and a sorrow to him, why may they not dare hope 
that they may find a revelation of their Lord and his 
grace over the things that he himself has set them to 
do? Many achapter has been added to the history 
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of grace by men who could stand it no longer and 
have just made an issue with their Lord over some 
such obstacle as this, until it yielded under his touch, 
strength, wisdom, and blessing. 

Wherever men labor there Christ finds the materials 
on which he may work if they will only offer them to 
him. Toil isacongenial circumstance tohim. And it 
may be that the defect and arrest in the spiritual growth 
of many is that, while they have brought to him their 
sins, they have treated their business and their cares 
as things which they must wrestle with alone, and 
deal with as well as they can. 

These very matters are strong elements in our 
Christian religion. They must go into it. By many 
ties Christ binds us to him. In his earthly ministry 
some brought their sicknesses, some their sadness, 
others their loneliness, and others their aspirations 
and ambitions. But very definitely he invited men to 
bring to him their labor and their feeling of burden 
and futility. There are some whose knowledge of 
Christ, whose wonder and gratitude toward him, all 
dated from his taking their work and giving it back to 
them changed and lightened, no longer a growing fear 
and care, but a service which was perfect freedom. 





Discovering the First American 
Foreign Missionaries 

If most people who are well posted on the subject 
of Christian foreign missions were asked the question, 
«* When did the first foreign missionaries go out from 
America ?'’ the answer would come without hesita- 
tion, ‘‘In 1812."’ The first foreign missionary society 
in America—the American Board—was founded in 
1810; two years later Adoniram Judson and his 
bride sailed from Salem, Massachusetts, for India, 
two other missionaries going with them on the same 
vessel, and others on another vessel about the same 
time. It was in accordance with the commonly ac- 
cepted understanding that a well-known missionary 
writer, Miss Belle M. Brain, in the first of her series 
of ‘* Love Stories of Great Missionaries*’ which ap- 
peared last year in these columns, spoke of the Jud- 
sons as among the first foreign missionaries from 
America; and the Times editorially made the same 
statement. Shortly after the appearance of Miss 
Brain’s article a Moravian pastor in Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Rev. W. H. Romig, wrote to the Times : 


I was very much interested in the article of Belle M. Brain 
in your issue of January 20, 1912, and the love story of Adoni- 
ram Judson and Ann Hasseltine, but I am very much surprised 
that Miss Brain should make incorrect statements, as she does 
twice in this article. She says in one place: ‘ It is hard to 
realize in these days what it meant to be a missionary then. 
No one had as yet left America on such an errand, and public 
opinion was against it."". And again she says: ‘‘ And so they 
were betrothed—the earnest young Student Volunteer of 
twenty-two who had already done so much for missions, and 
the fair young girl of twenty-one to whom belongs the honor 
of being the first American woman to decide to go as a mis- 
sionary.’’ And yet the Moravian Congregations in America, and 
particularly in Bethlehem, Pa., had sent out many missionaries 

revious to the year 1810, both men and women, Bethlehem 
had been a missionary center for nearly seventy years, and the 
Moravian missions had many congregations and many con- 
verts previous to 1810. 

For further facts I refer you to Dr. Thompson's book on 
Moravian missions, or to Dr. Hamilton's book on Moravian 
missions, or to our secretary of missions, Dr. Paul de Schwein- 
itz, Bethlehem, Pa. 


This was a startling ciaim, in view of accepted mis- 
sionary history. When it was laid before Miss Brain, 
she made the following interesting reply : 


I do not think the points of criticism can be proved. I have 
both the books to which Mr. Romig refers, —Thompson's 
‘* Moravian Missions,"’ and Hamilton's ** History of Moravian 
Missions” (the latter a gift from the author), but I do not 
think it possible to prove anything by them. ‘The Moravians 
in this country were active long before Judson, but their work 
was among the Indians. ‘‘ The Society for Propagating the 
Gospel Among the Heathen,"’ formed at Bethlehem in 1787, 
worked exclusively among the Indians until 1885, when it 
opened work in Alaska.” 

Just when the first American Maravian missionaries left this 
country to engage in foreign missionary work I have no means 
of finding out. Certain it is that Zusberger and other early 
Moravian missionaries worked in America, and not out of it, 
as Judson and his colleagues did, and most of them were for- 
eign born. - 

If these statements made in my article are incorrect, it seems 
Strange they have not been challenged before. ‘They did not 
originate with me, but have been current in missicnary litera- 
ture for a full century now. 

I have the greatest admiration for the Moravian work, and 
have always delighted to do them honor with tongue and pen. 
If they can prove ‘that they sent out the first American mission- 
aries, I will do what I can to see that they get the credit. 


Miss Brain having thus asked for proof of the 
Moravians’ claim which threatened to upset mission- 





ary history, Mr. Romig, later, offered the needed proof 
in a letter of which the following is a part : 


The Rev. Josef Miiller, D.D., the official Archivist of the 
whole Moravian church, at Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany, has 
furnished the Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, D..D., at my request, 
a list of six men and two women, born in this country, and 
sent as missionaries to Egypt and the slaves of the West Indies 
long before the year 1810. ‘There were doubtless others, but 
this list should be sufficient. ‘The list is headed by John 
Antes, born in Frederick township, Philadelphia county, Pa., 
March 24, 1740 ; he was a missionary of the Moravian church 
in Cairo, Egypt, 1769-1782, and died at Bristol, England, De- 
cember 17, 1811. 

Of the whole list, five out of the six men were Pennsylva- 
nians, so that the honor will come back from New England 
and New York to Pennsylvania. 


Here was a claim to the antedating of the historic 
American pioneers by more than forty yéars. And 
the claim seems to be indisputable. A glimpse of 
the thrilling life-story of heroic John Antes is given 
by Professor Beach on the facing page of this issue of 
the Times. 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was involved in the historical aspect of this 
question, and correspondence brought from the Sec- 
retary of its Editorial Department a letter which recog- 
nizes in a discriminating way the conflicting claims ; 


‘The statements submitted to you by representatives of the 
Moravian church were also sent to us, together with a personal 
letter from Dr. de Schweinitz. From these statements, which 
are explicit and which we must assume to be correct, it ap- 
pears that the first missionaries to go from America to foreign 
fields were from the Moravian church. ... In the usual sources 
of information concerning American foreign missionary history 
I have never seen any record of these early Moravian mission- 
aries. It would appear from both Mr. Romig'’s and Dr. de 
Schweinitz’ communications that they also did not have any 
clear knowledge of the facts until their Archivist at Herrnhut, 
Saxony, was appealed to and dug them out. 

It is to be borne in mind, however, that these missionaries 
were not commissioned by a distinctively American society, 
but by an isstitution calling itself an international church, 
whose headquarters are in Germany, and whose records and 
reports still emanate from there, so that it counted in tables of 
missions as a Continental society. Just how these early mis- 
sionaries were commissioned, whether before leaving their 
home in America of from the German headquarters, I do not 
know.... 

As you see, there is occasion for a nice distinction of terms 
here. It is now apparent that the first foreign missionaries to 
be sent from America belonged to the Moravian church. On 
the other hand, the first foreign missionary society in America, 
it is still clear, was the American Board ; and the real foreign 
missionary awakening in this country, embodying the American 
spirit and challenging widely the general. Christian life of 
America, came through the American Board. 

I am sure that, as Dr, de Schweinitz says, there is no desire 
among either party to minimize the work or to depreciate the 
honor of the other. There is room enough for rejoicing and 
congratulation as to both. It is plain that with the lack of 
knowledge now at hand some too sweeping and inaccurate 
statements have been made concerning the early missionaries 
of the American Board. That its origin, including what led 
up to it and grew out it, marked the real beginning of American 
foreign missions, it seems to me is still true and is not at all 
dimmed. 

‘Trusting that I have made clear at least what is the under- 
standing of this Board as to the facts in the case and its dispo- 
sition to give utmost credit to its brethren of the Moravian 


church, I am, Very cordially yours, 
W. E. STRONG. 


Pastor Romig’s continued study of early Moravian 
histery then brought to light the fact that even John 
Antes was not the first foreign missionary to’ go out 
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from America, but that he was preceded by other 
Moravians. Mr. Romig writes : 

Later research has shown that the missionaries named by 
Dr. Josef Miiller of Herrnhut, Germany, were probably not 
the first, and that the first were sent out probably in 1758, or 
even earlier. The Rev. John Levering of Philadelphia, sent 
to the West Indies in 1759, appears to be the first. minister, 
but there appears to have been at least one woman who went 
at an earlier date. With the aid of Dr. John Jordan, of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, and Dr. W. N. Schwarze, 
Archivist at Bethlehem, Pa., I am trying to secure the ultimate 
facts. Dr. Miiller has also furnished some important addi- 
tional material from the Herrnhut Archives. 

After writing the above Mr. Romig located the name 
of the earlier woman missionary. She was Susan 
Elizabeth Kaske (maiden name Funk) ; born in Ger- 
mantown, Pa., November 18, 1721, converted under 
the preaching of Count Zinzendorf in 1741, married 
to George Kaske, missionary to Berbice, South Amer- 
ica, May 18, 1746, and served in that mission until 
1763. She died July 28, 1804, at Bethlehem, Pa. 

It is well to have these unexpected and valuable 
facts before us. Students of missionary history will 
gladly take them into account, and, it is to be hoped, 
will give full recognition to the apostolic zeal of those 
hardy disciples of our Lord who so long ago braved 
the perils of evangelizing the distant world. The 
Sunday School Times is grateful to Pastor Romig and 
the other Moravian brethren who have let the facts be 
known. And we may be sure that Adoniram Judson 
and his bride, and their missionary co-laborers, would 
have rejoiced to know of these Moravian kindred 
spirits who bravely went on ahead of them in carrying 
Christ to the Christless world. 
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The Midsummer Victory 

We give away a fight when we admit at the start 
that the enemy is likely to get the better of us. Is it 
not a too common practise among Sunday-school 
workers to take it for granted that the school will run 
down pretty badly during the summer, and that the 
best we can hope to do is to offset this situation as 
much as possible by such methods as we can bring to 
bear? A better way than this is to decline to admit 
the necessity for any really run-down condition of the 
school during the summer, and then to live up to our 
convictions. A Pennsylvania pastor wrote the Times, 
during a-recent ‘summer, a vigorous letter about the 
condition of things in his church and Sunday-school. 
As we consider the summer that lies just ahead, let 


-us fairly face and believe the encouraging truth which 


makes this letter of his possible : 


I have been interested in the various plans published to 
secure summer attendance, But is it not a pity that these 
spectacular and sensational methods should be necessary ? 1a 
it not the fault of the church in omitting so many of its activi- 
ties and means of grace ? 

In my church we keep up everything: the regular church 
services, the Junior and Senior Christian Endeavor, the 
Brotherhood, the Women's Missionary Society, and every- 
thing else. Again and again these organizations have declined 
by vote to suspend. As a result, we have no difficulty with 
the Sunday-school. The average attendance for the last five 
Sundays [the end of July and the month of August] has been 
slightly over 61 percent of the total enrolment, As our annual 
average hovers around 64 percent, we consider this very satis- 
factory. In fact, making allowance for those out of town, the 
attendance of those in town is better, if anything, in summer 
than in winter. And we offer no special inducements what- 
ever in summer; on the contrary, the exercises suffer by the 
absence of important officers or teachers. ‘Ihe thing that is 
needed, in our experience, is that the church should set the 
Sunday-school a good example. 


One important way in which the church can set the 
Sunday-school a good example'is by refraining from 
talking about ‘‘summer absences,’’ ‘‘summer let- 
down,”’ and the like. The more we talk about sum- 
mer conditions as being essentially different in our 
religious work from winter conditions, the more we 


(Continued on page 322, on which live workers tell 
“When Summer Brought Sunday-school Success") 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


HOU infinite and gracious God, our Father, Lord, and 
Friend : We bring thee the tribute of grateful hearts. 
We thank thee for our secure place on this fertile and 
beautiful planet swinging in space among the shining stars. 
We praise thee for the panorama of sky and cloud, and sea 
and land ; for the song of birds, the perfume of flowers, and 
the laughter of children ; for friends and comrades, and all the 
sweets of love ; for the privilege of work ; for a knowledge of 
thy majestic purpose working out before our eyes, and in part 
by our own hands ; for Jesus Christ, through whom we are in- 
troduced into fellowship with thee, into conscious kinship with 
nature, into true comradeship with men, and into partnership 
in the achievements of time and eternity. Let nothing ugly or 
debased find place in us. Search out our unsuspected flaws, 
and hea) them. Cure us of apologizing for our own frailties, 
and nursing in our hearts the viper of an unlovely spirit. Let 
there be no poison in our touch, no selfishness in our conduct, 
no thorns on our tongues, no perverse twist in our nature. 
Father, it is thy children who thus cry to thee: hear us ! 
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a A New View from the Missionary Watch Tower 


Who Were the First Missionaries from America ? 
By Professor Harlan P. Beach, F.R.G.S. 





N JANUARY of last year an article appeared in 
The Sunday School Times, entitled «‘ The Win- 
ning of a Wife in the Homeland,’’—the romantic 

story of Adoniram Judson’s courtship and marriage to 
Ann Hasseltine. This article was an admirabie pre- 
sentation of its subject, and the usual claim was recog- 
nized that to this ‘‘fair young girl of twenty-one"’ 
belongs the honor of being the first American woman 
to decide to go as a missionary, and that at that period 
no missionary had gone forth from our shores. Harriet 
Atwood, a girl of nineteen, sailed to India as the bride 
of Samuel Newell on the same vessel with the Jud- 
sons. Mrs. Nott, of the same company, sailed from 
Philadelphia five days later. 

Describing the centenary of the sending out of the 
pioneer missionaries of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, which occurred in 
Salem, Mass., in February, 1912, its official period- 
ical speaks of Judson and his four companions as 
‘«the first foreign missionaries from America."’ 


T IS not surprising that the Moravians should take 
exception to this statement as to the priority in 
sending from America missionaries to toreign lands; 

for in addition to the goodly company of workers 
among our Indians, they had sent to the ‘ regions 
beyond’’ at least seven men and eight women be- 
fore 1800. I have before me manuscript accounts of 
eleven such pioneers from America, ten being all too 
brief «* Lebenslauf’’ data extracted from the Moravian 
archives at Herrnhut, Germany, and loaned me 
through the courtesy of the Rev. W. H. Romig, of 
Easton, Pa. Moravian authorities think that at least 
twenty of their church went as missionaries from 
America to othef fields before the sailing of Judson 
and his colleagues ; the first of these, so far as known 
at present, was Susan Elizabeth Kaske, sailing to 
in 1746. Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
Maryland, and Vachadgoch; a village either in Con- 
necticut or New York, have the honor of furnishing 
these heroic men and women, Pennsylvania leading 
the list with ten missionaries before 1800. In other 
authorities I find the record of two others who went to 
the West Indies from the United States, one of them 
as superintendent of the work for negroes there, while 
Bishop Spangenberg for some time after 1751 was in 
charge of the West Indian Mission, directing it from 
Bethlehem, Pa. It so happens that the Unitas Frat- 
rum was then and is now an international society, and 
has its headquarters at Herrnhut in Germany ; it 
might therefore be said truthfully that the American 
Board’s candidates, commissioned in 1812, were the 
first to be sent out under any American society. 


ORAVIAN missionaries sent from the United 
States before 1800 labored for the most part 
in the West Indies. Six of them, like Ann 

Hasseltine, went as wives ; and if German adjectives 
of endearment count for realities, Adoniram Judson 
could have had no more ardent helpmeet than Mo- 
ravian grooms took with them to Jamaica, St. Thomas, 
Antigua, and St. Kitts. The men sent out went in 
many Cases as artisans, paying their way, as Paul did 
by his tent-making, preaching and teaching as time 
permitted. As one reads these manuscript biogra- 
phies, the impression of their devotion to the Saviour, 
their emphasis of his life and atoning death, their 
overflowing love for degraded negro slaves sunk in 
African fetishism, and their untimely cutting off or 
being invalided home because of das Fieber(the fever) 
are the prevalent items which mark that wonderfui fra- 
ternity’s devotion to lands and races which are so un- 
desirable and unlovely. Trials of every sort, imprison- 
ment in some cases, racking disease, only serve as a 
stimulus to a more fervid love for their God and 
Saviour, and to a more complete abandonment of 
themselves and their cause to the vividly realized 
heavenly Father. 

It is not possible here even to hint at the thrilling 
experiences of these American pioneers one by one. 
Instead, let me give some facts in the life of John 
Antes, a native of ‘‘ Philadelphia County in North 
America,’’ who died in Bristol, England, two months 
and two days before Judson and his bride sailed from 
Salem for India. 

A manuscript of one hundred and fourteen pages, 
being the ‘‘ Narrative of the Life of Our Dear and 


A glimpse of the thrilling and tragic experiences of 
missionaries who went out from our land forty years 
before the hardy pioneers who are commonly sup- 
posed to have been America’s first representatives 
in the foreign field. For the unusual information 
that is the basis of this article, Professor Beach and 
The Sunday School Times are indebted to the Rev. 
W. H. Romig, Pastor of the First Moravian Church, 
Easton, Pa.; Dr. John W. Jordan, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society; Dr. Josef Mueller, Mora- 
vian Archivist, Herrnhut, Germany; the Rev. W. 
N. Schwartze, Ph.D., Moravian Archivist, Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; the Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, D.D., 
Secretary of the Moravian Missions Society, Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; the Rev. Augustus Schultze, D.D., 
President of the Moravian Theological Seminary, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Venerable Brother, John Antes,’’ written by himself, 
is full of the sweet and spiritual fragrance which 
marks most Moravian biographies of that period. It 
is also a life of thrilling adventure, when the boy 
reaches manhood, receives his final fitting for service 
at Hérrnhut and elsewhere, and starts upon his Egyp- 
tion-Abyssinian mission, sailing in 1769. 


“Traveling then was no easy matter. Mr. Antes 








On the Missionary Firing Line 


Manning Mexico.—At the recent conference of friends 
of Latin American Missions held in Mew York, the strik- 
ing fact was recorded that in Mexico there is only one or- 
dained missionary to every 160,000; in the more enlight- 
ened portion of South America, one to every 235,000; and 
one to every 457,000 in the*darker portions of that conti- 
nent. 


China’s Pulverized Idols.—Idolatry is hard hit under 
the new régime in Southern China. Dr. Walker tells of 
noticing some unusually fine mortar which was being 
put on his daughter’s woman’s school building. He was 
informed that its excellence was due to the fact that it was 
made from clay derived from pulverized idols from a near-by 
temple. 


Missionary Graves in Bombay.—On February 12 
last the exact centenary of the arrival in Bombay of the 
first Christian missionaries from America was joyfully cele- 
brated. During the first twenty years the missionary 
graves outnumbered their church membership; to day 
that parti¢tilar Mission has sixty churches with 7,699 com- 
municants and a Christian community of about 14,000. 


Korean Christians’ Rice and Tobacco.—In one of 
the Methodist churches in Korea three collections are 
taken. The first is a plate collection for church expenses ; 
the second is the woman’s special collection for the build- 
ing fund of the church, and consists of a handful of rice 
taken from the regular allowance each meal and brought 
in a bag to the church on Sunday; and the last collection 
is-given by the men of the congregation who have given up 
tobacco since becoming Christians, and so contribute their 
smoke to the cause. 


War andthe Gospel in Bulgaria.—The Rev. Theo- 
dore Holway, writing from Sofia, Bulgaria’s capital, states 
that the awakened faith of thousands makes the missionary 
opportunity in that country greater than before the war. 
From various sources it is learned that prevalent infidelity 
has given way under the hail of bullets and the horrors of 
bayonet charges. The attendance at his church is large, 
the majority being young people. He reports also that a 
new bill is planned by the Minister of Education, which 
will throw open to the graduates of mission schools all 
secondary education on equal terms with graduates of 
government lower schools. 

The Greek Church Awakening.—In St. Polycarp, 
a Smyrna weekly paper, an Orthodox Greek preacher, 
speaking of his church, asserts that ‘‘so long as her 
costly inheritance remains dead and we do not feel in 
our souls the heart-throbs of religion, so long will decay 
grip us, hindering our development and progress.’’ He 
then points out the desirability of shortening the long ser- 
vices of the Greek church, since ‘* when the Christian comes 
to church and for three or four hours is obliged to remain 
standing, how can he put himself in a divine frame of mind 
and follow carefully the various parts of the holy service ?’’ 
He also erges an ‘‘ unremitting energy on the part of both 
lower and higher clergy, that it may regain its former re- 
nown and serve as a guide to the nation,’’—really pleading 
for a reformation, —and asking that compulsory celibacy be 
abolished through an ecumenical synod. 


was obliged to wait nearly eight weeks for a Cyprus- 
bound vessel. Chased by Algerian cruisers off the 
Portuguese coast, and losing a foremast in the Medi- 
terranean, they arrived at Larnaca,— about thirty 
miles southwest of Paul’s Salamis,—a little more 
than seven weeks after leaving London. Here tedi- 
ous delays and distressing fever were his lot, as well 
as the opposition and ridicule of wicked Europeans. 
At last, in the midst of a raging fever, word came that 
he could reach Egypt via Limasol, forty-five miles 
distant. His weakness was such that he was unable 
to mount his mule until almost dark. Then with two 
rascals as escorts, to guard against whom the British 
consul gave him a cudgel to supplement his pistols, 
he set out in the darkness and heavy rain. One of 
his escort became drunk and disappeared ; the other 
man was separated from him, and his mule ran away, 
leaving him in a desert. After a time he succeeded 
in getting the mule and finding one of his escort, and 
in two days reached Limasol. A five-days’ voyage 
brought him to Alexandria, where the plague was 
raging. Instead of an easy journey by rail, lasting a 
few hours, our pioneer was nearly twenty-five days in 
reaching ‘‘Grand Cairo,’’ and then only after great 
suffering and marked providences. 


WO other Moravian missionaries were already 
there, and Antes was filled with thanksgiving that 
at last he had reached his field. ‘* We loved éach 

other like children, and amidst all outward disturb- 
ances were exceedingly happy together,’’ he writes. 
Nine weeks of fever, lasting each day from ten in the 
morning until six in the afternoon, and again from ten 
in the evening until six the following morning, were an 
initial experience, and brought him to death's door ; 
but in that extremity the verse for the day—which in 
many of his crises proved God’s Word indeed to him 
—was, ‘‘ Fear not, O thou man greatly beloved : 
peace be with three, be strong, yea, be strong,’’ and 
he shortly recovered and suffered little in later years 
from that cause. 

In 1773 Mr. Antes, whose special task was to have 
been a mission to Abyssinia, had his hopes dashed to 
the ground. James Bruce, who had spent much time 
in that country seeking for the source of the Nile, 
gave him detailed information concerning Abyssinia, © 
showing that hatred of all Europeans, and especially ' 
of their priests, made a mission wholly impracticable, 
unless un-Christian concealment and deceit were 
used. Our hero meekly observes: ‘‘I had come to 
Egypt with my whole heart, and was willing to en- 
counter all manner of hardships and to risk my life, 
yea, even to lose it, if there was any prospect of its 
being to the cause of the gospel ; but I must confess 
the idea of plunging into inevitable destruction without 
the least shadow of hope to obtain that aim damped 
my resolution very much, at least for that time.’’ 


HILE Antes was probably saved from being 
‘«stoned to death’’ in fast locked Abyssinia, he 
was by no means free from danger in his evangel- 

istic work in Egypt. Most of the country south of Cairo 
is desert, except in the narrow strip bordering the Nile, 
and to get to native villages boats are essential. His 
Arab boatmen would announce that he was a Turkish 
officer that they might extort from villagers provisions 
and whatever suited their fancy, and the godly Mora- 
vian was powerless to prevent their evil-doing, unless 
he had been willing to be thrown overboard. In 
Cairo itself he was in frequent peril, at one time hav- 
ing been severely beaten on the street without any 
provocation. Still, Mr. Antes lived his life as watch- 
maker and Christian, and so wisely delivered his 
message that even foreigners were influenced by his 
bearing and words. Among these was an English 
lord and an unbelieving ‘‘ Professor of Physic from 
London.’’ The latter was deeply moved by Antes’ ex- 
periential argument, and became a devoted friend, 
until his death by accident. 

The climax of our hero’s trials came in November, 
1779, wlien the avarice of Osman Bey and his Mame- 
luke soldiers nearly cost him his life. Returning from 
a walk, he ran across a company of these Mamelukes 
who stripped him and his companion of their coats 
and shawls and demanded of each about $190. Be- 
ing unable to give so large a sum, he was taken before 
the Bey, who treated him with great contempt and 
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charged him with being a thief. He was ordered to 
the castle, while the Mamelukes kicked him, spat in 
his face, and bound about his neck a coarse bark rope. 
In the castle he was placed in a basement and a heavy 
ox-chain, attached to a strong timber, was padlocked 
about his neck. The Bey himself then tried to extort 
money from his penniless prisoner. Failing, he or- 
dered his servants to resort to the bastinado. Antes’ 
narrative thus continues ; 

‘¢ The servants then threw me upon my belly, the 
usual position on such occasions, that when the legs 
are raised up the soles of the feet may be placed hori- 
zontally, They then brought a strong staff about six 
feet long, with a piece of iron chain fixed to both ends, 
This chain they throw around both feet above the 
ankles, and then twisting them together two men, one 
on each side, provided with. . . a slice of half-cured 
leather, cut out of the skin of a hippopotamus, .. . 
holding up the soles of the feet by means of the stick, 
wait for their master’s orders."’ 

_ The details of the horrible scenes that followed are 
too, harrowing to print. How serious they were is 
suggested by the fact that from enduring an agony 
like that of the application of ‘‘a red-hot poker,’’ he so 
far lost consciousness that it seemed like strokes upon 
‘*a wool sack.’’ When he was finally delivered from 
theclutches of this brute in human form, it was six weeks 
before he could even walk on crutches; and three 
years of swollen feet and crippled ankles showed how 
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severe his punishment had been, and how nearly he 
had reached the point which Antes thus describes : 
‘*It often happens that before they have received six 
hundred strokes, the blood gushes from their mouth 
or nose and they die.’" Three years more of faithful wit- 
ness, rendered almost unavailing by the penalty of 
preaching to Moslems, which was death, and by the 
unwillingness of Copts to hear the Gospel, was fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of the Moravians from Egypt's 
sterile tield, 

Our hero spent the remainder of his life in the 
Lord’s service, most of the time in Great Britain, 
where he died in 1811. 

John Antes and his fellow Moravians who went out 
from America during the half-century preceding the 


formation of the American Board, were men and: 


women who made the episcopal seal of their church 
their labarum,—‘‘ on a crimson ground a lamb, bear- 
ing the resurrection cross, from which hangs a tri- 
umphal banner with the motto ; Vicit: Agnus noster ; 
Eum seguamur,—Our Lamb has conquered ; him let 
us follow.’’ Rightly has Dr, A. C. Thompson said 
of the Moravians; ‘If all Protestant churches had 
been equally devoted, equally enterprising, for the 
last century and a half, not an unevangelized man or 
woman would now remain on earth. The stream has 
been small, but unfailing and pure, and it has fertil- 
ized inany a desert.’’ , 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 





Where Five Great Peoples Had Their Birth 


What the Bible and Archeology tell about the beginnings of the first great world powers Professor 
Melvin Grove Kyle discusses in this month’s general article in the archeological department 
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When all the evidence of archeology pointed to the belief that the ancient Babylonians were of 
the same stock as the Jews, descendants of Shem, it seemed that the Bible record was inaccurate 
in tracing them back to Cush, the descendant of Ham. Dr. Kyle’s study of these early civiliza- 
tions shows how further archeological discovery confirms the exactness of the Bible statement. 
The Bible account of the history of nations, studied in the light of archeological discoveries, will be 


the subject of several articles by Dr. Kyle, of which this is the second, 
Man Began His Autobiography,” appeared in the issue of March 15. 


The first article, ‘« When 
In a later issue, Dr,-Kyle ; 


will consider the great question as to whether the Jews received their culture, from Babylon. 


HE «* Rise of Civilizations’’ is awell-known popu- 
lar phrase which is not always used with scien- 
tific accuracy. We often speak of the rise of 

civilization when we really mean the first account of a 
civilization. The. civilization may have arisen long 
before the time of which we first have some account. 
The rise of civilizations usually denominates, rather, 
not an actual beginning, but some epochal event or 
movement in the history of a people which is the first 
to leave a record that has come downto us. In a few 
cases this epochal event or movement probably was 
the real beginning of a civilization, the actual crossing 
of the line, that wavering, uncertain line which sepa- 
rates a people from barbarism, and marks the border- 
land of that complex and more orderly and comfort- 
able way of living to which has been given the name 
of civilization. In most cases, however, there was a 
long twilight before the rising of the sun of that new 
day. 


Nations that Were ‘‘ Born in a Day ” 


On the other hand, there is another respect in which 
the phrase, ‘‘rise of civilizations,’’ is strictly scien- 
tific, —that civilization, like the day, does not come 
by insensible gradations of light, but instead, after a 
more or less extended twilight and the gradual bright- 
ening of light, the su# #zses. Human history does 
not grow as a forest, by gradual, measured propaga- 
tion and increase, but rather as a city grows, by both 
development and additiens,—not by insensible growth 
alone, but by a combination of growth and events. 
‘*A nation shall be born in a day.’’ Yes, whenever a 
nation is born, a civilization born, anything born, 
it is born just that way, ‘‘in a day.’’ A birth is 
always an event. There is a long period of gestation 
and then a birth, an event. The event may be a 
catastrophe of nature, as the flood of Noah ; it may 
be the birth of a genius, as of a Moses; it may be so 
definite an act as the signing of a document, as the 
Magna Charta ushered in a better era in English his- 
tory or the Emancipation Proclamation marked the 
beginning of a different civilization in America. Still 
again, the beginning of a civilization may be in wide- 
spread revolution, as at the rise of modern European 
civilization, but whatever the real beginning of a civ- 
ilization may be, it is always a definite sunrise, an 
event. 

The Bible account of the rise of civilization is for 
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us as yet upon the horizon of history, “Whatever may 
be found that is earlier than the writing down of the 
Bible account as we have it, nothing has ‘yet: been 
found that is earlier than the events the account: of 
which we have written down: for us in the Bible, 
Moreover, the Bible account is in exact accord: with 
those peculiarities of the rise of civilizations which 
have just been noted, It records the events or move- 
ments with which the various civilizations did rise, 
but it also plainly indicates that there were other 
movements before the epochal one, a twilight betore 
the sunrise. If Nimrod began Babylonian civiliza- 
tion, Nimrod was also the son of Cush. If Asshur 
went out of Babylonia and founded Nineveh, Asshur 
was in Babylonia before he went out. There was a 
time when it came to pass, ‘‘as they journeyed east, 
that they found a plain in the land of Shinar.’” And 
the account of the civilization after the Flood assumes 
the antediluvian civilization. It is only in the account 
of that early time in the history of the world that we 
read of the beginning of husbandry and the keeping 
ot flocks and herds, or of Tubal-cain and the begin- 
ning of craftsmanship, or of Jubal who was ‘‘the father 
of all such as handle the harp and pipe.’”’ 

The account of the rise of civilizations in the Bible, 
beginning with Babylonia, is plainly not an account 
of beginnings, but of some of those epochal events 
by which the great progresses of history are made. 

One thing else is of special importance in the Bible 
description of the rise of civilizations, —the announce- 
ment of the manner of the description: ‘‘after their 
families, after their tongues, in their countries, in 
their nations.’’ Examination -of the descriptions to 
follow shows that this is not the announcement of a 
scientific analysis such as is made in these days, but 
of the various sources of information and the methods 
of description. Sometimes the relations given are 
those of family, sometimes of tongue, sométimes of 
country, and sometimes of nation, and all these are 
united together to complete the picture. Modern 
historians use exactly these same sources and meth- 
ods, but analyze the results more definitely and dis- 
tinctly. The blending together in the description of 
all these things which are now scientifically distin- 
guished from each other has given rise, as already 
noted, to much discussion and, indeed, many charges 
of inaccuracy on the part of the biblical writer. But 
4 writer's statements must always be judged according 
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to his own intentions and methods rather than accord- 


ing to some method of our own which seems to us _ 


better, We must ask a man what he means, not tell 
him. This phrase, explanatory of the biblical writer's 
description, apparently intimates that he has blended 
together in his account those various fields of fact 
which we have named genealogy, philology, geogra- 
phy, and ethnology. We shall now see how true 
this is as we examine his record of the rise of civili- 
zations, 


A ** Mighty Hunter’s ’’ Civilization 

The biblical record of the first civilization in its list 
begins with these words: ‘‘ And Cush begat Nimrod. 
He began to be a mighty one in the earth, He was 
a mighty hunter before the Lord. Wherefore it is 
said, Even as Nimrod the mighty hunter before the 
Lord. And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel 
and Ereck and Accad and Calnah in the land of 
Shinar.’’ Later Babylonian civilization was always 
Semitic, but the Bible says that Nimrod was a Cushite 
of the Hamitic lina of emigration throughout the 
world, Whether Nimrod was of Ham after the family, 
after the tongue, in the country or in the nation, it is 
impossible to say. With this state of the case of 
Babylonian civilization at the beginning, archeological 
research exactly accords, It is agreed on all hands 
that the earliest civilization in Babylonia was not 
Semitic. The language shows that the people were 
not Semites ‘‘after their tongue.’’ And. portraits, 
many of which are now quite familiar, all bear the 
distinct’stamp of race, and that clearly of people who 
were not Semitic ‘‘ after their families,"’ They are 
called Accadian by some, by others Sumerian. Who 
or what they were, in country or in nation, is not cer- 
tainly known. The heroic element embodied in the 
*¢ mighty hunter’’ cannot be taken to indicate a crude 
civilization, at least not until we have gotten far be- 
yond some modern great rulers. Thus, as far as dis- 
covery has actually gone, the Bible account here is 
exactly confirmed, though not so very long ago, when 
Babylonians were always thought to have been Sem- 
ites, it was not apparent how that account could pos- 
sibly be true. Beyond the bounds to which discovery 
has reached, we may patiently wait for further light. 

The account of the rise of Assyrian civilization is 
still more curious, and its exact confirmation by re- 
search’so much the’ more interesting. ‘“Out of that 
land went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh ‘and the 
city of Rehoboth, and Calah and Resin between Nin- 
even and'Calah.’’ The Assyrian civilization is fairly 
well known from the beginning and was always un- 
questionably Semitic. The biblical representation 
that a Hamitic civilization occupied Babvlonia, and 
then ‘‘out of that land’’ went a Semitic civilization 
and established a new center in Assyria, is quite suffi- 
ciently astonishing, not to say, at first sight, incredi- 
ble. Yet something very like this is certified by 
archeological research. ‘The explanation of the seem- 
ing discrepancy in the biblical account liés in the 
statement given in. the subsequent detailed account of 
the movements of the Semitic race, Indeed, a care- 
ful comparison of the general statements given at the 
beginning of the various sections of Genesis with the 
more detailed statements concerning the chosen race 
which follow will explain a good many seeming dis- 
crepancies, 

In this case it is said (Gen. 11 : 3), ‘‘ And it came 
to pass, as they journeyed east, that they found a 
plain in the land of Shinar.’’ The date of this migra- 
tion is not known, but these people did not establish 
a civilization in Babylonia until after the rise of that 
established by Nimrod. It is certain from the his- 
tory of the Semitic Babylonian tongue and method of 
writing, as well as the history of their religion, that 
these found the others there when they came. The 
outgoing of the Semitic civilization to establish Nine- 
veh may have been because of dissatisfaction withia 
the Hamitic civilization of Babylonia, but more prob- 
ably it was after the Semitic civilization engulfed the 
early Nimrod civilization, as it certainly did. It took 
over its method of writing, substituted the Semitic 
tongue for that of the earlier people, and made a 
mixture of religions. Then it was, most probably, 
that Asshur went out and ‘ founded Nineveh.’’ The 
rise of the Assyrian civilization may thus be second 
in order of time as well as second because of subordina- 
tion to the Babylonian civilization, or it may be placed 
second in the account only because of that subordina- 
tion. It is nowhere certain that the order of this account 
is the order of time in the rise of civilizations. 

The rise of Egyptian civilization is wrapped in 
almost impenetrable obscurity in the Bible; and is 
equally obscure in archeological research. The Bible 
gives no more than a list of mysterious names, only 
two of which are to us as yet fairly intelligible. The 
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Caphtorim were probably the people of the islands of 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and the Philistim were, of 
course, the Philistines, who are also themselves one 
of the unsolved mysteries. The one thing clear to us 
now about the account of the Egyptian civilization in 
the Bible is that Mitzraim, Egypt, belonged to the 
Hamitic line of migration, but whether after their 
family, or after their tongue, in their country or in 
their nation, it is impossible to say with positiveness. 
Some of the people of Northeast Africa were certainly 
Hamitic, both in family and in tongue. Fragments 
of Egyptian history show that that civilization, as we 
first discover it, came in with the Horus worshipers, 
and Egyptian mythology indicates that these Horus 
worshipers were invaders who came from the South or 
Southeast. There are also resemblances between 
early Egyptian and early Babylonian civilization, and 
possibly some relation between the methods of writing. 
The reader will probably already have perceived for 
himself that the Bible account explains any resem- 
blances which may really exist equally well by the 
statement that the Nimrod civilization in Babylonia 
was Cushite, Cush and Mitzraim both being sons of 
Ham. Cush, it is believed, occupied the land on 
both sides of the straits of Bab el-Mandeb, the very 
region from which, according to Egyptian mythology, 
the Horus worshipers came. - 


Cave Dwellers that Were Not Barbarians 


Canaanite civilization is the most inexplicable mys- 
tery of all. Isaiah tells us that Hebrew was ‘the 
language of Canaan.’’ The statement is abundantly 
attested. Every indication of the early tongues of 
Canaan and of the region east of the Jordan is that 
they were closely akin, and that the language of these 
early Canaanite people was primitive Hebrew. But 
Hebrew is a Semitic tongue ; yet Canaan is declared 
by the biblical writer (Gen. 10 : 6) to be of the sons 
of Ham. Here is the representation of a Semitic 
tongue in a land of original Hamitic civilization. 
This seeming confusion is found in equal measure in 
archeological investigation into Canaanite history. As 
far back as any record of the languages of the land 
has been found the tongue is Semitic, but excavators, 
especially Macalister at Gezer, find clear evidence of 
earlier occupants of the land than those of the Amor- 
ite civilization. Manifestly also they were a very dif- 
ferent people with a different civilization. They were 
cave-dwellers, though not necessarily barbarians. For 
surely the world has not forgotten that the first gener- 
ations of dwellers in the great, rich western agricul- 
tural lands of the Mississippi valley were cave- 
dwellers, made so by circumstances. Graduates of 
Eastern universities could often be found living in 
dug-outs. 
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There are indications that these cave-dweilers in Ca- 
naan had also some degree of civilization, but nothing 
definite is known of their language as yet. Probably 
the descendants of Canaan, the son of Ham, spread 
down over this land (as Cush and Mitzraim must have 
done on their way to their ultimate destination), and 
tarried here long enough to give the land the name of 
their family, but were later supplanted by Semites, 
who took their national name from the name of the 
land, and so were called Canaanites ‘‘in their coun- 
try."’ Well does the biblical writer append to the ac- 
count of the Canaanites ‘after their families, after 
their tongues, in,their countries, in their nations,"’ 
Nowhere else in the account of the rise of civilizations 
is there such a blending of genealogy, philology, geog- 
raphy, and ethnology. And archeology finds exactly 
the same state of things. 

The Arabian civilization is the last to have its rise 
recounted in the biblical narrative. There is strong 
disposition on the part of many scholars to regard it 
as, in the order of time at least, the first of all Semitic 
civilizations, if not, indeed, the first of all civiliza- 
tions after the flood of Noah. Very much data is 
coming to light, and ere long the truth in the matter 
may be known with certainty. Even now the source 
and course of Semitic culture is important enough to 
be the subject of a separate article, and so is reserved 
to a later time. 
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The Trust of a Little Child 
By Julia A. Robinson 


HE Earl of Shaftesbury was standing on the corner 
of one of London's busy thoroughfares where 
the traffic was blocking the way. He was wait- 

ing for an opportunity to cross the street. On the 
same corner stood.a little child, also wishing to cross 
to the other side, but fearing todo so. With a child’s 
shrewdness, she eagerly scanned the faces of those 
about her. Then she stepped forward, and placing 
her tiny: hand in that of the great Earl, she asked in 
trusting confidence: ‘* Will you take me across the 
street, please?’’ 

Carefully the Earl piloted her, between the vehicles, 
to the-other side. With a happy smile and a ‘* Thank 
you, sir," the child skipped away. 

In relating the incident the Earl said : ‘«It was the 
greatest compliment I ever had, that that little child, 
after scanning the countenances of the crowd, should 
single me out in simple trust to conduct her safely 
across the street.’’ 

Boston. 
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Letters of a Fathér and Son 


By John Douglas Adam, D.D. 








A mental equivalent for the stimulus of a cold morning bath is what a college student is search- 
ing for as he writes to his father his thoughts on newspaper reading. Of the series by Dr. 
Adam, “ Letters of Father and Son During College Days,” The Sunday School Times is publishing 
five; this second interchange of letters will be followed by others on 


Being Interested in People 


Il. ON READING NEWSPAPERS 
DEAR FATHER : 


. . . Ithas appeared to me that the dose of 
highly colored and pungent information which I get 
every morning from the newspaper is not the best 
mental appetizer for my day's work. It is as if I had 
started into dinner with a highly seasoned pudding 
first, and had no appetite for the joint afterward. 

You may think this is all nonsense, but I really find 
that easy, soft, interesting varieties of news tend to 
dampen my ardor for the somewhat stiff studies which 
I have to face during the first hour of the college day. 
It is like tasting something sour after molasses. I am 
perfectly certain that it requires much more of an effort 
to concentrate my mind upon my work after reading 
short, unconnected items of interesting news, put 
together in the most interesting and catchy way. It 
is such an easy occupation to drift along from one 
thing to another, without mental effort, while all kinds 
of unrelated stuff is sliding into my mind. When 
one comes to think of it, it is an awful mixture of 
sights and sounds, of yells and screams, of shocks 
and caresses. 

But beside all that, it seems to tend to wipe out the 


The Cruelty of Gossiping 


Spending Money Successfully 


serious, and steadying, and inspiring impressions of 
my quiet time. In the moments of silent reflection 
certain thoughts are written down upon the slate of 
one’s memory, and then the confused, sensational 
story of the world’s doings is written all over it, so 
that the slate carries no message whatever to the in- 
telligence except disorder. 

The mind has not really heard its marching orders 
for the day. It has not been keyed to its work. The 
thing seems to me to be unscientific and silly, in view 
of what one wants to accomplish. 


F 
My DEAR ARTHUR: 


I am a firm believer in the newspaper, and 
in the high educational value of respectable journal- 
ism. It is the only available means of information 
for the community. The genuine, honest newspaper 
has a most wholesome place in modern society. Pub- 
licity is an excellent lash for wrong-doing, as it is an 
inspiration for good work. The newspaper helps us 
to realize our sense of brotherhood with. the larger 
world. It may be the most powerful. inspirer and 
educator of public opinion. But I do not believe it 
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is necessary to read the whole of it at any time. 
Newspaper reading is a habit, like every other habit, 
which grows as it is encouraged. 

For manly men the day should not be begun softly. 
Just as the shock of your cold bath every morning 
gives tone to your body, quickens circulation, and 
brings you into tune with the keen air, making you 
feel how good it is to be alive, so should one begin 
his mental life for the day. I think therefore you are 
entirely right in discarding the newspaper in the morn. 
ing. One wants to have his wits sharpened .as he 
starts out to his work. And the mental life is sharp- 
ened by being challenged into concentration, by hav- 
ing the will summoned to an effort. That is the 
mental equivalent of a cold bath. The mind shrinks 
from the challenge, just as the body shrinks from the 
cold water, but the will makes the body take its in- 
spiring dip, nevertheless, 

We require something in the morning that will set 
the mental pace for the day, and at the same time 
preserve all the higher thoughts and whispers which 
one has heard in the silent moments of quiet medita- 
tion, 

If one confined himself to certain parts of a reputa- 
ble paper, such as the editorial columns, or any other 
part which called for sustained thinking, some terse, 
hard-headed article which did not let the mind down 
into softness, there would be no harm done. As you 
have said, it is the unconnected, shrieking informa- 
tion, which makes no demand upon the reason, wip- 
ing out nobler impressions, that lowers the tone of the 
mind in the morning hours. 

One requires mental exercises which brace and 
equip the personality at the beginning of the day. 
He requires clear light, guidance, and power, in order 
to make the most of himself and of his work, As you 
have put it, it is a mistake to have dessert before the 
more substantial part of the meal, not only because it 
turns the palate against what is substantial, but it 
tends to crave the same light fare’ all through the day. 
The mind that will not endure hard discipline, nor 
practise concentration, is always looking out for a way 
of escape from duty. ‘It is always seeking the point 
of least resistance. It has a habit of keeping its eye 
on the clock, It is dreaming of a good time at the 
end of the task. It hurries through difficulties with- 
out solving them. Such a temper of mind has no 
joyous delight in mental effort. It makes study a 
piece of dreary drudgery, and fills the sky of one’s 
day with gray clouds. 

It is therefore only common prudence to plunge 
right into the difficulties, rather than to listen to the 
pleadings of the softer side of human nature. It is 
in the heroic attitude of mind that the joy of work 
becomes a reality. It is in facing work as the normal 
business of the passing hours that peace is created in 
the depths of a man, while all shirking and postpone- 
ment of what is difficult tends to create a sense of 
indefinable cheerlessness. Mental cowardice pro- 
duces uneasiness and unrest. And he who practises 
it envies in his heart those who have resolutely grap- 
pled with the hard facts which summoned the man in 
them. 

Moreover, it is by holding the mind down to hard, 
consecutive thinking that the continuity of the spir- 
itual impressions gathered in your season of medita- 
tion in the early morning is guaranteed.” For mental 
concentration is the highroad upon which the Spirit 
of God enters into the core of character. It is the 
psychology of all moral strength ; while unconnected, 
fragmentary thinking, surrender to one impression 
after another, which have no underlying relation to 
each other, is the psychology of all moral weakness. 
And no amount of feverish activity can make up for 
that weakness. No amount of formal devotion to the 
forms of religion can make up for ignoring this funda- 
mental law by which religious reality enters into the 
soul. The form of devotion without the habit of con- 
centration of mind following it up, cancels the effect- 
iveness of devotional exercises both in personal char- 
acter and work. 

That is one reason why some religious people are 
not strong personalities. They are perfectly sincere 
in their devotional_life, and they make sacrifices in 
order to maintain its regularity ; they give ample time 
to it, but it has no channel along which to flow into 
the character, and into the facts of life. 

Concentration of mind is that channel, and it is 
only as it is maintained unbroken, unobstructed, 
that the energies of the spiritual world can enter into 
living contact with life and its affairs. It is the lack 
of the habit of concentration which is one of the su- 
preme causes of separating religion from conduct in 
the experiences of many well-meaning people. Two 
separate water-tight compartments are created by hav- 
ing no door of concentration between them. 
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charged him with being a thief. He was ordered to 
the castle, while the Mamelukes kicked him, spat in 
his face, and bound about his neck a coarse bark rope. 
In the castle he was placed in a basement and a heavy 
ox-chain, attached to a strong timber, was padlocked 
about his neck. The Bey himself then tried to extort 
money from his penniless prisoner. Failing, he or- 
dered his servants to resort to the bastinado, Antes’ 
narrative thus continues : 

‘¢ The servants then threw me upon my belly, the 
usual position on such occasions, that when the legs 
are raised up the soles of the feet may be placed hori- 
zontally,. They then brought a strong staff about six 
feet long, with a piece of iron chain fixed to both ends, 
This chain they throw around both feet above the 
ankles, and then twisting them together two men, one 
on each side, provided with. . . a slice of half-cured 
leather, cut out of the skin of a hippopotamus, . . . 
holding up the soles of the feet by means of the stick, 
wait for their master’s orders."’ 

_ The details of the horrible scenes that followed are 
too, harrowing to print. How serious they were is 
suggested by the fact that from enduring an agony 
like that of the application of ‘‘a red-hot poker,’’ he so 
far lost consciousness that it seemed like strokes upon 
‘*a wool sack.’’ When he was finally delivered from 
the clutches of this brute in human form, it was six weeks 
before he could even walk on crutches; and three 
years of swollen feet and crippled ankles showed how 
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severe his punishment had been, and how nearly he 
had reached the point which Antes thus describes : 
**It often happens that before they have received six 
hundred strokes, the blood gushes from their mouth 
or nose and they die.’’ Three years more of faithful wit- 
ness, rendered almost unavailing by the penalty of 
preaching to Moslems, which was death, and: by the 
unwillingness of Copts to hear the Gospel, was fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of the Moravians from Egypt's 
sterile tield, 

Our hero spent the remainder of his life in the 
Lord’s service, most of the time in Great Britain, 
where he died in 1811. 

John Antes and his fellow Moravians who went out 
from America during the half-century preceding the 


formation of the American Board, were men and- 


women who made the episcopal seal of their church 
their labarum,—‘‘ on a crimson ground a lamb, bear- 
ing the resurrection cross, from which hangs a tri- 
umphal banner with the motto; Victt. Agnus noster ; 
Eum sequamur,—Our Lamb has conquered ; him let 
us follow.’’ Rightly has Dr, A, C. Thompson -said 
of the Moravians; ‘‘If all Protestant churches had 
been equally devoted, equally enterprising, for the 
last century and a half, not an unevangelized man .or 
woman would now remain on earth. The stream has 
been small, but unfailing and pure, and it has fertil- 
ized inany a desert.’’ . 
YAaLe UNIVERSITY. 





Where Five Great Peoples Had Their Birth 


What the Bible and Archeology tell about the beginnings of the first great world powers Professor 
Melvin Grove Kyle discusses in this month’s general article in the archeological department 








When all the evidence of archeology pointed to the belief that the ancient Babylonians were of 
the same stock as the Jews, descendants of Shem, it seemed that the Bible record was inaccurate 
in tracing them back to Cush, the descendant of Ham. Dr. Kyle’s study of these early civiliza- 
tions shows how further archeological discovery confirms the exactness of the Bible statement. 
The Bible account of the history of nations, studied in the light of archeological discoveries, will be 


the subject of several articles by Dr. Kyle, of which this is the second. 
Man Began His Autobiography,” appeared in the issue of March 15. 


The first article, ‘‘ When 
In a later issue, Dr,-Kyle., 


will consider the great question as to whether the Jews received their culture, from Babylan. 


HE «* Rise of Civilizations’’ is awell-known popu- 
lar phrase which is not always used with scien- 
tific accuracy. We often speak of the rise of 

civilization when we really mean the first account of a 
civilization. The. civilization may have arisen long 
before the time of which we first have some account. 
The rise of civilizations usually denominates, rather, 
not an actual beginning, but some epochal event or 
movement in the history of a people which is the first 
to leave a record that has come downto us. In a few 
cases this epochal event or movement probably was 
the real beginning of a civilization, the actual crossing 
of the line, that wavering, uncertain line which sepa- 
rates a people from barbarism, and marks the border- 
land of that complex and more orderly and comfort- 
able way of living to which has been given the name 
of civilization. In most cases, however, there was a 
long twilight before the rising of the sun of that new 
day. 


Nations that Were ‘‘ Born in a Day” 


On the other hand, there is another respect in which 
the phrase, ‘‘rise of civilizations,’’ is strictly scien- 
tific, —that civilization, like the day, does not come 
by insensible gradations of light, but instead, after a 
more or less extended twilight and the gradual bright- 
ening of light, the sus #zses. Human history does 
not grow as a forest, by gradual, measured propaga- 
tion and increase, but rather as a city grows, by both 
development and additions, —not by insensible growth 
alone, but by a combination of growth and events. 
‘*A nation shall be born in a day.’’ Yes, whenever a 
nation is born, a civilization born, anything born, 
it is born just that way, ‘‘in a day.’’ A birth is 
always an event. There is a long period of gestation 
and then a birth, an event. The event may be a 
catastrophe of nature, as the flood of Noah ; it may 
be the birth of a genius, as of a Moses; it may be so 
definite an act as the signing of a document, as the 
Magna Charta ushered in a better era in English his- 
tory or the Emancipation Proclamation marked the 
beginning of a different civilization in America. Still 
again, the beginning of a civilization may be in wide- 
spread revolution, as at the rise of modern European 
civilization, but whatever the real beginning of a civ- 
ilization may be, it is always a definite sunrise, an 
event. 

The Bible account of the rise of civilization is for 
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us as yet upon the horizon of history. ‘Whatever may 
be found that is earlier than the writing down of the 
Bible account as we have it, nothing has ‘yet: been 
found that is earlier than the events the account: of 
which we have written down for us in the Bible. 
Moreover, the Bible account is in exact accord with 
those peculiarities of the rise of civilizations which 
have just been noted. It records the events or move- 
ments with which the various civilizations did rise, 
but it also plainly indicates that there were other 
movements before the epochal one, a twilight betore 
the sunrise. If Nimrod began Babylonian civiliza- 
tion, Nimrod was also the son of Cush. If Asshur 
went out of. Babylonia and founded Nineveh, Asshur 
was in Babylonia before he went out. There was a 
time when it came to pass, ‘‘as they journeyed east, 
that they found a plain in the land of Shinar.’’ And 
the account of the civilization after the Flood assumes 
the antediluvian civilization. It is only in the account 
of that early time in the history of the world that we 
read of the beginning of husbandry and the keeping 
ot flocks and herds, or of Tubal-cain and the. begin- 
ning of craftsmanship, or of Jubal who was ‘‘the father 
of all such as handle the harp and pipe.’’ 

The account of the rise of civilizations in the Bible, 
beginning with Babylonia, is plainly not an account 
of beginnings, but of some of those epochal events 
by which the great progresses of history are made. 

One thing else is of special importance in the Bible 
description of the rise of civilizations, —the announce- 
ment of the manner of the description: ‘‘after their 
families, after their tongues, in their countries, in 
their nations.’” Examination of the descriptions to 
follow shows that this is not the announcement of a 
scientific analysis such as is made in these days, but 
of the various sources of information and the methods 
of description. Sometimes the relations given are 
those of family, sometimes of tongue, sometimes of 
country, and sometimes of nation, and all these are 
united together to complete the picture. Modern 
historians use exactly these same sources and meth- 
ods, but analyze the results more definitely and dis- 
tinctly. The blending together in the description of 
all these things which are now scientifically distin- 
guished from each other has given rise, as already 
noted, to much discussion and, indeed, many. charges 
of inaccuracy on the part of the biblical writer.’ But 
& writer's statements must always be judged according 
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to his own intentions and methods rather than accord- 


ing to some method of our own which seems to us | 


better, We must ask a man what he means, not tell 
him, This phrase, explanatory of the biblical writer's 
description, apparently intimates that he has blended 
together in his account those various fields of fact 
which we have named genealogy, philology, geogra- 
phy, and ethnology. We shall now see how true 
this is as we examine his record of the rise of civili- 
zations, 


A ‘*‘ Mighty Hunter’s ’’ Civilization 

The biblical record of the first civilization in its list 
begins with these words: ‘‘ And Cush begat Nimrod. 
He began to be a mighty one in the earth. He was 
a mighty hunter before the Lord. Wherefore it is 
said, Even as Nimrod the mighty hunter before the 
Lord. And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel 
and Ereck and Accad and Calnah-in the land of 
Shinar.’’ Later Babylonian civilization was always 
Semitic, but the Bible says that Nimrod was a Cushite 
of the Hamitic lina of emigration throughout the 
world. Whether Nimrod was of Ham after the family, 
after the tongue, in the country or in the nation, it is 
impossible to say. With this state of the case of 
Babylonian civilization at the beginning, archeological 
research exactly accords.. It is agreed on all hands 
that the earliest civilization in Babylonia was not 
Semitic. The language shows that the people were 
not Semites ‘‘after their tongue.’’ And. portraits, 
many of which are now quite familiar, all bear the 
distinct’stamp of race, and that clearly of people who 
were not Semitic ‘‘ after their families.’’ They are 
called Accadian by some, by others Sumerian. Who 
or what they were, in country or in nation, is not cer- 
tainly known. The heroic element embodied in the 
‘¢ mighty hunter’’ cannot be taken to indicate a crude 
civilization, at least not until we have gotten far be- 
yond some modern great rulers. Thus, as far as dis- 
covery has actually gone, the Bible account here is 
exactly confirmed, though not-so very long ago, when 
Babylonians were always thought to have been Sem- 
ites, it was not apparent how that account could pos- 
sibly be true. Beyond the bounds to which discovery 
has reached, we may patiently wait for further light. 

The account of the rise of Assyrian civilization is 
still more curious, and its exact confirmation by re- 
search’so nruch the’ nore interesting. ‘“Out of! tliat 
land went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh ‘and the 
city of Rehoboth, and Calah and Resin between Nin- 
eveh and'Calah.’” The Assyrian civilization is fairly 
well known from the beginning and was always un- 
questionably Semitic. The biblical representation 
that a Hamitic civilization occupied Babylonia, and 
then ‘‘out of that land’’ went a Semitic civilization 
and established a new center in Assyria, is quite suffi- 
ciently astonishing, not to say, at first sight, incredi- 
ble. Yet something very like this’ is certified by 
archeological research. The explanation of the seem- 
ing discrepancy in the biblical account liés in the 
statement given in. the subsequent detailed account of 
the movements of the Semitic race. Indeed, a care- 
ful comparison of the general statements given at the 
beginning of the various sections of Genesis with the 
more detailed statements concerning the chosen race 
which follow will explain a good many seeming dis- 
crepancies, 

In this case it is said (Gen. 11 : 3), ‘‘ And it came 
to pass, as they journeyed east, that they found a 
plain in the land of Shinar.’’ The date of this migra- 
tion is not known, but these people did not establish 
a civilization in Babylonia until after the rise of that 
established by Nimrod, It is certain from the his- 
tory of the Semitic Babylonian tongue and method of 
writing, as well as the history of their religion, that 
these found the others there when they came. The 
outgoing of the Semitic civilization to establish Nine- 
veh may have been because of dissatisfaction withia 
the Hamitic civilization of Babylonia, but more prob- 
ably it was after the Semitic civilization engulfed the 
early Nimrod civilization, as it certainly did. It took 
over its method of writing, substituted the Semitic 
tongue for that of the earlier people, and made a 
mixture of religions, Then it was, most probably, 
that Asshur went out and §‘ founded Nineveh.’’ The 
rise of the Assyrian civilization may thus be second 
in order of time as well as second because of subordina- 
tion to the Babylonian civilization, or it may be placed 
second in the account only because of that subordina- 
tion. It is nowhere certain that the order of this account 
is the order of time in the rise of civilizations. 

The rise of Egyptian civilization is wrapped in 
almost impenetrable obscurity in the Bible, and is 
equally obscure in archeological research. The Bible 
gives no more than a list of mysterious names, only 
two of which are to us as yet fairly intelligible. The 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 8 (Gen. 4s : 1 to 46 :7) 


Caphtorim were probably the people of the islands of 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and the Philistim were, of 
course, the Philistines, who are also themselves one 
of the unsolved mysteries. The one thing clear to us 
now about the account of the Egyptian civilization in 
the Bible is that Mitzraim, Egypt, belonged to the 
Hamitic ‘line of migration, but whether after their 
family, or after their tongue, in their country or in 
their nation, it is impossible to say with positiveness. 
Some of the people of Northeast Africa were certainly 
Hamitic, both in family and in tongue. Fragments 
of Egyptian history show that that civilization, as we 
first discover it, came in with the Horus worshipers, 
and Egyptian mythology indicates that these Horus 
worshipers were invaders who came from the South or 
Southeast. There are also resemblances between 
early Egyptian and early Babylonian civilization, and 
possibly some relation between the methods of writing. 
The reader will probably already have perceived for 
himself that the Bible account explains any resem- 
blances which may really exist equally well by the 
statement that the Nimrod civilization in Babylonia 
was Cushite, Cush and Mitzraim both being sons of 
Ham. Cush, it is believed, occupied the land on 
both sides of the straits of Bab el-Mandeb, the very 
region from which, according to Egyptian mythology, 
the Horus worshipers came. - 


Cave Dwellers that Were Not Barbarians 


Canaanite civilization is the most inexplicable mys- 
tery of all. Isaiah tells us that Hebrew was ‘the 
language of Canaan.'’ The statement is abundantly 
attested. Every indication of the early tongues of 
Canaan and of the region east of the Jordan is that 
they were closely akin, and that the language of these 
early Canaanite people was primitive Hebrew. But 
Hebrew is a Semitic tongue ; yet Canaan is declared 
by the biblical writer (Gen. 10 : 6) to be of the sons 
of Ham. Here is the representation of a Semitic 
tongue in a land of original Hamitic civilization. 
This seeming confusion is found in equal measure in 
archeological investigation into Canaanite history. As 
far back as any record of the languages of the land 
has been found the tongue is Semitic, but excavators, 
especially Macalister at Gezer, find clear evidence of 
earlier occupants of the land than those of the Amor- 
ite civilization. Manifestly also they were avery dif- 
ferent people with a different civilization. They were 
cave-dwellers, though not necessarily barbarians. For 
surely the world has not forgotten that the first gener- 
ations of dwellers in the great, rich western agricul- 
tural lands of the Mississippi valley were cave- 
dwellers, made so by circumstances. Graduates of 
Eastern universities could often be found living in 
dug-outs. 
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There are indications that these cave-dwellers in Ca- 
naan had also some degree of civilization, but nothing 
definite is known of their language as yet. Probably 
the descendants of Canaan, the son of Ham, spread 
down over this land (as Cush and Mitzraim must have 
done on their way to their ultimate destination), and 
tarried here long enough to give the land the name of 
their family, but were later supplanted by Semites, 
who took their national name from the name of the 
land, and so were called Canaanites ‘‘in their coun- 
try."" Well does the biblical writer append to the ac- 
count of the Canaanites ‘‘after their families, after 
their tongues, in,their countries, in their nations,’’ 
Nowhere else in the account of the rise of civilizations 
is there such a blending of genealogy, philology, geog- 
raphy, and ethnology. And archeology finds exactly 
the same state of things. 

The Arabian civilization is the last to have its rise 
recounted in the biblical narrative. There is strong 
disposition on the part of many scholars to regard it 
as, in the order of time at least, the first of all Semitic 
civilizations, if not, indeed, the first of all civiliza- 
tions after the flood of Noah. Very much data is 
coming to light, and ere long the truth in the matter 
may be known with certainty. Even now the source 
and course of Semitic culture is important enough to 
be the subject of a separate article, and so is reserved 
to a later time, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Trust of a Little Child 
By Julia A. Robinson 


HE Earl of Shaftesbury was standing on the corner 
of one of London's busy thoroughfares where 
the traffic was blocking the way. He was wait- 

ing for an opportunity to cross the street. On the 
same corner stood_a little child, also wishing to cross 
to the other side, but fearing todo so. With a child’s 
shrewdness, she eagerly scanned the faces of those 
about her. Then she stepped forward, and placing 
her tiny hand in that of the great Earl, she asked in 
trusting confidence: ‘* Will you take me across the 
street, please ?’’ 

Carefully the Earl piloted her, between the vehicles, 
to the other side. With a happy smile and a ‘‘ Thank 
you, sir,'’ the child skipped away. 

In relating the incident the Earl said : ‘It was the 
greatest compliment I ever had, that that little child, 
after scanning the countenances of the crowd, should 
single me out in simple trust to conduct her safely 
across the street.’’ 

Boston, 
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Letters of a Father and Son 


By John Douglas Adam, D.D. 








A mental equivalent for the stimulus of a cold morning bath is what a college student is search- 
ing for as he writes to his father his thoughts on newspaper reading. Of the series by Dr, 
Adam, “ Letters of Father and Son During College Days,” The Sunday School Times is publishing 
five; this second interchange of letters will be followed by others on 


Being Interested in People 


Il. ON READING NEWSPAPERS 
DEAR FATHER : 


. . . Ithas appeared to me that the dose of 
highly colored and pungent information which I get 
every morning from the newspaper is not the best 
mental appetizer for my day’s work. It is as if I had 
started into dinner with a highly seasoned pudding 
first, and had no appetite for the joint afterward. 

You may think this is all nonsense, but I really find 
that easy, soft, interesting varieties of news tend to 
dampen my ardor for the somewhat stiff studies which 
I have to face during the first hour of the college day. 
It is like tasting something sour after molasses. I am 
perfectly certain that it requires much more of an effort 
to concentrate my mind upon my work after reading 
short, unconnected items of interesting news, put 
together in the most interesting and catchy way. It 
is such an easy occupation to drift along from one 
thing to another, without mental effort, while all kinds 
of unrelated stuff is sliding into my mind. When 
one comes to think of it, it is an awful mixture of 
sights and sounds, of yells and screams, of shocks 
and caresses. 

But beside all that, it seems to tend to wipe out the 


The Cruelty of Gossiping 


Spending Money Successfully 


serious, and steadying, and inspiring impressions of 
my quiet time. In the moments of silent reflection 
certain thoughts are written down upon the slate of 
one’s memory, and then the confused, sensational 
story of the world’s doings is written all over it, so 
that the slate carries no message whatever to the in- 
telligence except disorder. 

The mind has not really heard its marching orders 
for the day. It has not been keyed to its work. The 
thing seems to me to be unscientific and silly, in view 
of what one wants to accomplish. 


F 
My DEAR ARTHUR: 


I am a firm believer in the newspaper, and 
in the high educational value of respeciable journal- 
ism. Itis the only available means of information 
for the community. The genuine, honest newspaper 
has a most wholesome place in modern society. Pub- 
licity is an excellent lash for wrong-doing, as it is an 
inspiration for good work. The newspaper helps us 
to realize our sense of brotherhood with the larger 
world. It may be the most powerful inspirer and 
educator of public opinion. But I do not believe it 
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is necessary to read the whole of it at any time. 
Newspaper reading is a habit, like every other habit, 
which grows as it is encouraged. 

For manly men the day should not be begun softly. 
Just as the shock of your cold bath every morning 
gives tone to your body, quickens circulation, and 
brings you into tune with the keen air, making you 
feel how good it is to be alive, so should one begin 
his mental life for the day. I think therefore you are 
entirely right in discarding the newspaper in the morn. 
ing. One wants to have his wits sharpened .as he 
starts out to his work. And the mental life is sharp- 
ened by being challenged into concentration, by hav- 
ing the will summoned to an effort. That is the 
mental equivalent of a cold bath. The mind shrinks 
from the challenge, just as the body shrinks from the 
cold water, but the will makes the body take its in- 
spiring dip, nevertheless, 

We require something in the morning that will set 
the mental pace for the day, and at the same time 
preserve all the higher thoughts and whispers which 
one has heard in the silent moments of quiet medita- 
tion. 

If one confined himself to certain parts of a reputa- 
ble paper, such as the editorial columns, or any other 
part which called for sustained thinking, some terse, 
hard-headed article which did not let the mind down 
into softness, there would be no harm done. As you 
have said, it is the unconnected, shrieking informa- 
tion, which makes no demand upon the reason, wip- 
ing out nobler impressions, that lowers the tone of the 
mind in the morning hours. 

One requires mental exercises which brace and 
equip the personality at the beginning of the day. 
He requires clear light, guidance, and power, in order 
to make the most of himself and of his work. As you 
have put it, it is a mistake to have dessert before the 
more substantial part of the meal, not only because it 
turns the palate against what is substantial, but it 
tends to crave the same light fare’ all through the day. 
The mind that will not endure hard discipline, nor 
practise concentration, is always looking out for a way 
of escape from duty. ‘It is always seeking the point 
of least resistance. It has a habit of keeping its eye 
on the clock, It is dreaming of a good time at the 
end of the task. It hurries through difficulties with- 
out solving them. Such a temper of mind has no 
joyous delight in mental effort. It makes study a 
piece of dreary drudgery, and fills the sky of one’s 
day with gray clouds. 

It is therefore only common prudence to plunge 
right into the difficulties, rather than to listen to the 
pleadings of the softer side of human nature. It is 
in the heroic attitude of mind that the joy of work 
becomes a reality. It is in facing work as the normal 
business of the passing hours that peace is created in 
the depths of a man, while all shirking and postpone- 
ment of what is difficult tends to create a sense of 
indefinable cheerlessness. Mental cowardice pro- 
duces uneasiness and unrest. And he who practises 
it envies in his heart those who have resolutely grap- 
pled with the hard facts which summoned the man in 
them. 

Moreover, it is by holding the mind down to hard, 
consecutive thinking that the continuity of the spir- 
itual impressions gathered in your season of medita- 
tion in the early morning is guaranteed.” For mental 
concentration is the highroad upon which the Spirit 
of God enters into the core of character. It is the 
psychology of all moral strength ; while unconnected, 
fragmentary thinking, surrender to one impression 
after another, which have no underlying relation to 
each other, is the psychology of all moral weakness. 
And no amount of feverish activity can make up for 
that weakness. No amount of formal devotion to the 
forms of religion can make up for ignoring this funda- 
mental law by which religious reality enters into the 
soul. The form of devotion without the habit of con- 
centration of mind following it up, cancels the effect- 
iveness of devotional exercises both in personal char- 
acter and work. 

That is one reason why some religious people are 
not strong personalities. They are perfectly sincere 
in their devotional. life, and they make sacrifices in 
order to maintain its regularity ; they give ample time 
to it, but it has no channel along which to flow into 
the character, and into the facts of life. 

Concentration of mind is that channel, and it is 
only as it is maintained unbroken, unobstructed, 
that the energies of the spiritual world can enter into 
living contact with life and its affairs. It is the lack 
of the habit of concentration which is one of the su- 
preme causes of separating religion from conduct in 
the experiences of many well-meaning people. Two 
separate water-tight compartments are created by hav- 
ing no door of concentration between them. 
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When Summer Brought Sunday-School Success 


Schools that Knew No Let-Down When Hot Weather Came 





Winning Membership in the "H.W. B.” 


ANY citizens of Talladega, Alabama (one of the 
old towns of the state, with a white population 
of a little more than three thousand), were 

roused to great curiosity by the large posters that sud- 
denly appeared in conspicuous places at the beginning 
of one summer, In the center of these cards was 
printed in large type the initial letters «‘ H.W. B.,"’ 
and at the bottom of the card, in much smaller let- 
ters, the words ‘‘ Methodist Sunday-School.’"’ They 
were posted in every part of the town by the Mes- 
senger Cadets of the school, and several of the cards 
were also posted on the walls of the Sunday-school 
rooms. The meaning of these mystical letters was 
kept a profound secret by the superintendent. 

These placards were posted during the first week in 
June, and on the third Sunday in June the superin- 
tendent told the school that he would make full ex- 
planation of the meaning of H.W. B. on Sunday, 
July 4, and that on that day a patriotic program 
would be rendered. The result was that there were 
326 present on the Fourth of July, which was the 
largest attendance in the history of the school. (The 
largest attendance for the winter had been 240. 

The superintendent explained that H.W. B. stood 
for ‘‘ Hot Weather Brigade,’’ an organization to be 
formed for all members of the school who would 
spend the summer at home. ‘To become a member 
of the Brigade an attendance for eight Sundays out of 
the nine embraced in the months of July and August 
would be required. No excuses whatever were to be 
received for failure to attend. On the first Sunday in 
September all who had met the condition of member- 
ship would be duly initiated as members and given 
an official pin. On the seventh day of Septembér an 
H.W. B. barbecue would be given at Shocco Springs, 
a summer resort two and one-half miles from town, 
and all members of the H.W. B. would be entitled 
to a free plate at the barbecue dinne¥, and free trans- 
portation to and from the Springs. All who failed to 
become members of the H. W. B. could go to the bar- 
becue, but would have to furnish their own transpor- 
tation and pay fortheirdinner. The plan was enthu- 
siastically endorsed by the school, and, when called 
upon, over two hundred stood, expressing their inten- 
tion of becoming members of the brigade. 

On every Sunday the record made by each class 
was published on the blackboard, and in this way 
individual interest and activity was quickened, and 
a strong and healthy class spirit created, 

During every week of the summer campaign the 
superintendent edited a column of ‘* Methodist Sun- 
day-School Notes’’ in the Friday issues of the local 
daily paper. In these ‘* Notes’’ the H. W. B. was 
boosted, and the campaign tor absentees and new 
members directed. 

The school was urged to make an effort to bring in 
a substitute for every member leaving school for a 
vacation. This plan of substitution was profitably 
worked. Some of the teachers who had always taken 
a vacation stayed at home during the summer be- 
cause of the interest manifested by their classes. _ 

Our vacationists were requested to keep in touch 
with the school by sending post-card views of the 
places of interest visited by them, which were posted 
in a prominent place in the Sunday-school room. On 
one Sunday it was announced that cards had been 
received from the pastor and his wife, who were on 
their vacation in Atlantic City, and from nine others 
of our members who were at the same time in San 
Francisco. In this way a vital connection was main- 
tained between those at home and those away that 
resulted in bringing our vacationists back into the 
school immediately upon returning home. 

The H.W. B. barbecue on September 7 was one of 
the happiest events in the history of the Sunday- 
school, One hundred and thirty-two members of the 
H.W. B. were present, more than two hundred mem- 
bers of the school in all, Seventy-eight children 
were transported to the barbecue in the ‘H.W. B. 
Special,’’ which was made up of a traction engine 
and three wagons for the ‘‘train,’’ there being no 
street-cars in the town. The trip was made through 
the principal streets of the town, and all the people 
came out of their homes and places of business all 


along the way, attracted to see the novel sight. It 
proved a great advertisement for the school. Two 
hundred and twenty-one ate of the barbecue dinner. 

The superintendent of the school, who was present 
every Sunday during the summer, gives a summing 
up of his conclusions from the observations made in. 
giving personal directions to the hot-weather campaign : 

First.—The H.W. B. plan was a success from every 
standpoint. It proved to be practical and inex- 
pensive, was carried out in perfect harmony, and 
produced the desired results, 

Second.—Our campaign demonstrated that com- 
paratively few are away on their vacation at the same 
time ; as some go others return. 

Third.—A live Sunday-school can be run during 
the summer by putting plenty of push, perseverance 
and persistence into thoroughly devised plans, 

Fourth.—It brought new life and energy into the 
school, created a better school spirit, and we began 
the winter term with the largest and most enthuthu- 
siastic attendance in the school’s history. 

Fifth.—We had 364 present in school on the last 
Sunday, as against 228 on the last Sunday in Septem- 
ber of the year before, showing conclusively that the 
fruit of our summer work not only abides, but is mul- 
tiplying.— 47. N. Manning, Talladega, Ala. 


An “Intensive” Summer Sunday-School 


IGNS of the approaching summer slump were ap- 
pearing in the Grace Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
school of Zanesville, Ohio. Many of our people 

had already made vacation plans for the summer. 

Our pastor, who had been overworked for many 
months, was to go away for a month. This always 
means a ‘let down’’ on the part of some, The. 
teacher of our largest adult class was to be gone six 
weeks. The leader of our teacher-training class was 
just going away, to be absent until October. Still 
others were asking that substitutes be found for their 
classes for periods of from two to four weeks, and nearly 
all of us were experiencing that lassitude which 
comes from strenuous work and the advent of hot 
weather, which was already upon us in good earnest. 

The average winter attendance had been 378, and 
as we faced the threatened summer let-down we de- 
termined to adopt measures to hold the attendance as 
nearly as possible to the winter mark, using methods 
that would prove of permanent good to the school. 

After reviewing the whole situation, we concluded 
that instead of expansion or extension, both of which 
have their place in Sunday-school work, we would try 
for an intensive Sunday-school this summer. For there 
is such a thing as becoming so active, even in church 
work, spreading oursélves so far and wide, that we are 
too thin anywhere to count for effectiveness. 

We went over our records and estimated the nuin- 
ber we thought each department should measure up 
to, and a circular-letter was placed in the hands of 
officers and teachers, showing just what was expected 
of each department and of the schooi as a whole. 
Department superintendents were requested to confer 
with their teachers and agree upon a standard of at- 
tendance for each class. We had been thinking for 
some time of instituting messenger service in the 
school, so we started this during the summer, but it 
did not reach its maximum efficiency in so short a 
time. We set the date of our annual picnic for Au- 
gust I9th, endeavoring to make it especially attractive 
for those who would be denied the pleasure of any 
lengthy outing. We chose as our motto for the sum- 
mer, ‘‘Every Member who is in Town Present Every 
Sunday,’’ and announced that the general officers 
would arrange to have a different program for each 
Sunday, but none of them to do away with the lesson, 
although in some cases we shortened the study period. 
Some of the special features were as follows : 

One teacher spoke to us on ‘‘Sunday-school Work,’’ 
and another on ‘‘ Missions.’’ One teacher favored 
us with his observations of several schools he had vis- 
ited in the Northwest. We appointed a Sunday- 
school Critic, who made a study of the school in 
general and reported publicly his findings. 

For Temperance Day we had scholars: and teachers 
bring clippings of the best temperance ‘itenmis they 


could find. These were freely exchanged before 
school opened, and during the lesson period each 
class decided upon the best one they had, and after 
class period this was read by some member of the 
class to the whole school. One class of young men 
sang a rousing good local option song, the whole 
school joining in the chorus, and at the close of the 
services we distributed copies of The American Issue. 

We had a patriotic program after the lesson on 
July 4, which fell on Sunday. Another Sunday we 
had a vacation session,—vacated our Sunday-school 
room, left our song-books, lesson-papers, etc., and 
held the session in the church auditorium; had 
the organist give us a half-hour recital before school 
opened, used the church hymnals, sang old-fash- 
ioned hymns, and had the lesson taught from the 
pulpit by two teachers. 

These variations gave some respite to the teachers 
who were in town every Sunday, and were generally 
appreciated by our people. We planned our cam- 
paign with a view to getting the most out of our 
membership when they were in town. Nearly all 
our force had their usual vacation, but we did not all 
take it at the same time, and I am sure some people 
believe it is possible for Sunday-school hour to con- 
tain more real pleasure than an extra nap on the 
veranda or the companionship of the Sunday paper. . 

Here is our record -of attendance by Sundays, with 
a notation of weather conditions, etc. : 


June 20. 4or. Very hot, but not so many absent 
from town as yet. 

June 27. 343. Thunder storm about 7.30 A. M. 

July 4. 376. National holiday. Many away for 
the day. 

July 11. 323. + Hot. A circus unloading to show 
next day. 

July 18 341. Somewhat rainy. 

July 25. 344. Fire. 

Aug. 1. 398: -Fair. 

Aug. 8. 353- «Fair. ie 

Aug. 15. 170. Stormy. Worst electrical storm of 
the season, 

Aug. 22. 346. Fair. 

Aug. 29. 380. Fine. 

Sept. 5.- 373. Fair. 

Sept. 12, 411. Fine. People returning for school. 


The average attendance was 346, or 91.5 percent 
of the winter average. 
fp 


The Midsummer Victory 
(Continued from ‘‘Open Letter” page, 318) 


shall find people ready to take advantage of the op- 
portunity which we thus offer them. There is just as 
much need of vital religion during the summer as 
during the winter,—and a little more; and people, 
young and old, will respond to the vital things in 
religious life and Bible study in summer as in winter 
in a church or community where the leaders reso- 
lutely refuse to yield to the prevalent idea of a neces- 
sary let-down. It will take time and patience and 
prayer and effort, of course, in any church where the 
old state of affairs has been the habit for years past. 
But the effort is abundantly worth making, and the 
results may be won by just such methods as this Penn- 
sylvania pastor describes. The superintendent of a 
flourishing New Jersey Sunday-school, while many or 
most Sunday-schools of that locality are in the habit 
of changing from the usual afternoon hour of meeting 
to a morning hour during the summer months, de- 
clines to make that change in his Sunday-school, 
because he believes that such a change is an unwise 
break in the habit of regular attendance at a given 
hour. And he has maintained a strong attendance 
through the hot summer months. 

It is proper, of course, to bring into the life and 
exercises of the Sunday-school during the summer 
features that make for increased attractiveness and 
comfort. But it is better to do this with the enthusi- 
astic conviction that it will help to put the summer 
season a little ahead of the winter season, in the at- 
tendance and spirit of those who are in town, than to 
do it with the idea of railying a forlorn hope. 

The church as’a whole is the key to the situation, 
The younger people will take their hint from the older 
people. The things that are worth doing in winter are 
worth doing in summer. To be instant in season and 
out of season will make of every season a good season, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 8 (Gen. 45 : 1 to 46:7) 
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LESSON 10. JUNE 8 JOSEPH FORGIVES HIS BRETHREN 


Genesis 45: I to 46:7. Commit Genesis 45: 4,5 
Golden Text: Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity !—Psalm 133 : 1 





The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


ID you ever hear of the awful thing that hap- 
ned to ‘Thomas Carlyle owing to Pom Stuart 
ill’s carelessness? Probably most readers 
would say that Carlyle’s atest work was ‘' The 
French Revolution.” ‘ After it had been written to 
the last word, and stood palpable and visible, the 
product of how many years of ardent and arduous 
toil, it was suddenly destroyed, annihilated from the 
face of the earth. After finishing the book, Carlyle 
gave it to his friend, John Stuart Mill, to read and 
pass an opinion upon it. Mill was a man heedless in 
some of the minor duties of life, and instead of put- 
ting this manuscrip. where it would be safe, he left 
it lying loose in an odd corner where it was found by 
a housemaid in search of kindling to light her fire 
withal and then and there burned to ashes. One 
tries to imagine the state of mind in which Mill, one 
of the most tender-hearted and sympathetic of men, 
went to Carlyle to tell him of what had befallen. 
Carlyle, for all his greatness, was but a man after 
all; he had his faults and foibles, was grim at times, 
and might be terrible in his wrath. And Mill had to 
tell him that the crowning work of his career was 
burned to ashes by the sheer carelessness of himself 
to whose care it had been entrusted. A truly ter- 
tific mission. And be it recorded to the lasting honor 
of both of these men, that not for an instant did the 
event interrupt their friendship. Mill told his story, 
‘Carlyle accepted the blow manfully, and sat him 
down at his desk once more. Manfully and faith- 
fully he wrote the book again from the first word to 
the last, and this is the book that we hold in our 
hands to-day.” This is a historic story of generosity 
triumphant, but even this was not such an exhibition 
of generosity as Joseph gave, for his brothers had 
not accidentally injured him, but wilfully... Nor was 
Joseph's forgiveness as great as Christ’s. 





The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the ‘Times. | 


This lesson will peeves go a little easier for any 
class if they can have a map before them. ‘Then 
they may trace the two journeys that the sons of 
Jacob took in their quest for food, and the last jour- 
ney, when they returned with wagons for their entire 
family and possessions. Some landscape work must 
be done to show what sort of section of land was 
Goshen, in which the. Hebrews were. to be located. 
These and other similar things we may call the 
‘items of fact” in the lesson. Then there are other 
things that we might call ‘‘itemsof character.” Un- 
der this would come Joseph’s conduct in sending all 
out of the room when he made himself known to his 
brothers, his urging them not to blame themselves 
overmuch, his sending wagons and a generous wel- 
come to Jacob and all the family; and Jacob’s deter- 
mination to come to Egypt, and his last worship on 
the soil of the promised land at Beersheba. 

There are also certain items of moral application: 
forgiveness, the persistent fear from a conscience 
that is sore with guilt, family feeling, the figure of 
the forgiveness of Christ, and others that are devel- 
oped in this artigle and in the other articles, 


The Class in Session 

If we cbserve carefully the great dramas, like those 
of Shakespeare, we find that the best of them follow 
the general method of this and other great narratives 
of the Old Testament. Little time is devoted to the 
motive and act of sin, much is devoted to the story 
of how it worked out for good and evil, and the end 
is swift and sudden. This Professor Clow’s first 
paragraph indicates. 

The moment those ten brothers turned their faces 
back to the city in brotherly determination to stand 
by Benjamin in his danger, the end is in sight. 
Judah’s heart-touching appeal caps it, and Joseph is 
swept off his feet with a Gorse of emotion which yet 
is not so uncortrollable as to cause him to forget that 
there were strangers there .rom whose eyes che com- 
ing scene should be concealed. Dr. Thomas on 
verse 1, Professor Clow in paragraph 2, and Mr. 
Ridgway in paragraph r, call attention to this. 

Joseph’s declaration is abrupt, and his longing 
query about his father shows his commendable filial 
attitude. Now there emerges the net result of the 
brothers’ guilt; their fear of Joseph,—a fear that 
they evidently never overcame (comp. 50 : 15 ff.). 
Probably the most beautiful jesson of this hapter s 
shown in Joseph’s noble forgiveness of his brothers. 
This forgiveness is incomprehensible to many per- 
sons, for they cannot conceive of one who has no 


Read Genesis 45 and 46 


1 Then Joseph could not refrain himself before all them that 
stood by him ; and he cried, Cause every man to go out from 
me. And there stood no man with him, while Joseph made 
himself known unto his brethren. 2 And he ! wept aloud: 


sand the Egyptians heard, and the house of Pharaoh heard. 


3 And Joseph said unto his brethren, I am Joseph ; doth my 
ather yet live? And his brethren could not answer him ; for 
they were troubled at his presence. 4 And Joseph said unto 
his brethren, Come near to me, I pray you. And they came 
near. And he said, | am Joseph your brother, whom ye sold 
into Egypt. 5 And now be arg ym nor angry with your- 
selves, that ye sold me hither: for God did send me before 
you to preserve life. 6 For these two years hath the famine 
been in the land : and there are yet five years, in which there 
shall be neither plowing nor harvest. 7 And God sent me 
before you to preserve you a remnant in the earth, and to save 
you alive ? by a great deliverance. 8 So now it was not you 
that sent me hither, but God: and he hath made me a father 
to Pharaoh, and lord of all his house, and ruler over all the 
land of Egypt. 9 Haste ye, and go up to my father, and say 
unto him, Thus saith thy son Joseph, God hath made me lord 
of all Egvpt: come down unto me, tarry not; 10 and thou 
shalt dwell in the land of Goshen, and thou shalt be near unto 
me, thou, and thy children, and thy children’s children, and 
thy flocks, and thy herds, and all that thou hast: 11 and there 
will { nourish thee ; for there are yet five years of famine ; lest 
thou come to poverty, thou, and thy household, and all that 
thou hast. 12 And, behold, your eyes see, and the eyes of my 
brother Benjamin, that it is my mouth that speaketh unto you. 
13 And ye shall tell my father of all my glory in Egypt, and of 
all that ve have seen: and ye shall hast. and bring down my 
father hither. 14 And he fell upon his brother Destamin’s 
neck, and wept ; and Benjamin wept upon his neck. 15 And 
he kissed all his brethren, and wept upon them: and after that 
his brethren talked with him. 


1 Heb. gave forth his voice in weeping. 


2 Or, to be a great com- 
pany that escape 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Neilson and Sons. 
we 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The references here. given are usually to paragraphs b 
er, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the 


num- 
imes] 
Genesis .45.: 1.—Who are meant by ‘‘all them that 
stood by him’’? (Thomas; Class in Session, 2). 
Verse 3.—Why were Joseph’s brothers ‘‘ troubled at 


his presence’’? (Clow, 3; Thomas; Rogers; Class in. 


Session, 3.) 

Verse 4.—How many years: had it been since Joseph’s 
brothers had sold him into Egypt ? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 7.—What is the meaning of this reference to pre- 
serving ‘‘a remnant in the earth ’’?? (Thomas; Gray. 5.) 

Verse 8.—-What did Joseph mean when he referred to 
himself as ‘‘ a father to Pharaoh ’’? (Thomas; Gray, 6.) 

Verse 10.—Where was the land of Goshen? (‘Thomas ; 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes. ) 7 

Verse 17.—How far away was the land of Canaan? 
(Thomas ; Visiting the Lesson Scenes. ) 

Verses 17-20,— What explanation is there for Pharaoh’s 
making such generous provision for Joseph’s brethren ? 
(Clow, 5; Thomas, v. 20; Gray, I, 3.) 

Verse 19.—What sort of wagons did Joseph give them? 
(Thomas. ) 

Verse 26.—Why did Jacob not believe the report about 
Joseph at first? (Thomas ; Gray, 1.) 

46 : 1.—Where was Beersheba? (Clow, 6; Thomas.) 
. Versa 2.—Is it known how God’s message came to 
Jacob at this time? Why was he addressed as Jacob in- 
stead of Israel? (Thomas; Class in Session, 5.) 

Verse 4.—What was the significance of the promise that 
Joseph should put his hand upon Jacob’s eyes? (Thomas.) 

Verse 7.—How many descendants of Jacob were there 
who made this journey into Egypt? (Thomas.) 








desire to ‘‘ get even,” or to cherish ‘‘ hard feelings,” 
and who does not even reproach the guilty ones. Mr. 
Wells devotes his suggestions to a plan for the lesson 
that turns on Joseph’s forgiveness. Mr. Howard 
takes the same thought for the superintendent’s 
theme. There is a soil out of which such a beautiful 
flower of forgiveness ws. Joseph tells the secret 
of his forgiving spirit in verse 8. e has a profound 
feeling that all his life is a scheme of God for the 
good of himself and for his brothers. His wonder at 
the overhand of God swallows up the lesser deeds of 
his brothers and also his own. r. Thomas on verse 
8, Professor Clow’s fourth paragraph, and Mr. Ridg- 
way’s third paragraph all dwell on the same idea. 
We feel that Joseph’s immediate desire that his en- 
tire family should come tolive near him is both natu- 
raland suitable. Mr. Ridgway points out (paragraph 
4) the natural pride of the son sending to his father 
the news of his success. 

Dr. Thomas-(on v. 18) and Professor Clow (para- 
graph 5) call attention to the testimony of the great 
esteem that Pharaoh had for Joseph, shown by his 
seconding the bringing in to the already distressed 
land. a tribe so large.as Jacob’s. We cannot help be- 
ing interested in the little item of those wagons that 





were sent. Dr. Thomas, on verse 19, tells what they 
were, and in his note on verse 22 points out that these 
wagons were the visible tokens that restored Jacob's 
confidence when his sons returned from Egypt with 
their incredible tale. 

It must have been a tremendous wrench for Jacob 
to pull up and leave Canaan, which was the land 
whereon he and his father and grandfather had 
dwelt as pilgrims, waiting for the fulfilment of God's 
eee to give itto them. He offers what is possi- 

ly the last family offering to Jehovah that is seen 
on Palestinian soil for four centftries. Itis a great 
crisis, and as Dr. Thomas’ note on 46 : 3 and Profes- 
sor Clow’s sixth paragraph indicate, it was natural 
that God should reassure him with a vision. 


The Lesson Summary 

‘* Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, for it is God who worketh in you both to will 
and to work for his good pleasure.” And yet ver 
few of us fully grasp that or believe it. We still 
think that to surrender to God means deprivation, 
and the forgivenes. of God means reprisal and re- 
venge. The issue of the story of Joseph’s life is a 
picture of the way that God does work out the life of 
any man who will work hard and efficiently at what- 
ever his lot in life may bring him. Such a man will 
stedfastly let the future ‘‘ take care of itself,” as men 
say,—that is, be taken care of by our great ‘‘over- 
hand,” as the yee and the apostles see and say. 
Most beautiful of all is Joseph’s recognition of the 
presence of the hand of God in the development of 
the whole of the story of his life and his silent under- 
standing that, after all, it is Jacob, his father, who is 
the head of the family, and that his own personal 
prosperity is for the greater purpose of carrying out 
the promise to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. This is 
the source of his forgiveness of his brothers and the 
unerring accuracy of his conduct. 


Questions for Class Use 

1. Why did Joseph ask the Egyptians to leave the room ? 

2. Why were the brothers troubled at Joseph’s revela- 
tion of himself ? : 

3. Can you tell the secret of Joseph’s power to truly 
forgive his brothers ? 

4- Do you think we really can ‘‘ forgive our debtors,’’ ? 

5. What shows Pharaoh thought of Joseph ? 

6. What kind of ‘‘stuff’’? would they have to leave be- 
hind them in Canaan? 

7. Why did God give Jacob that vision ? - 

8. About how many miles did Jacoband his tribe have to 
journey to get down to Goshen? 


Other Teaching Points 


Emotion is a part of every normal life, but it is not all of 
it by any means, Men whose affections are so weak that 
they are never visited by emotion are to be pitied. The 
angels in heaven rejoice over one sinner that repenteth. 

The sad part of sin is that it destroys peace. There is 
no peace to the wicked; they are like the troubled sea. 

The kindest heart is that of a man like Joseph, who 
sympathizes with the trouble of his brothers, even when he 
might be excused for thinking that they deserved all that 
they were getting, 

Joseph was a ‘‘father’’ to Pharaoh. It is a very much 
happier life that is given up to caring for others than one 
occupied with its own interests. 

When the time comes for a very great change in life, we 
may safely assume that God will make the path very plain, 
as he did for Jacob when he would take him down to Egypt. 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 
(Gen. 46 : 28 to 47 : 12, 28-31.) 


It is always a test of character when we stand in 
the presence of those who are in high position or 
great power. Under such conditions the snob will 
always cringe or smirk, ang the boorish and vulgar 
at heart will assume an air of bravado or sulkiness. 
Those who are true, simple, and natural will be natu- 
ral, respectful, and courteous, It was a great.test 
when Joseph stood before Pharaoh, and it was a great 
test when Jacob stood before the same great emperor. 
Jacob had something to give the king and did it sim- 
ply and naturally. 


1. How many of his family did Joseph show to Pharaoh ? 
2. What did Jacob give to Pharaoh ? 
. Why does Jacob not seem to be a happy man? 
. Where did Jacob ask to be buried ? 
. See if you can discover in the lesson 
One who was a pilot. 
When a young man got out his best buggy. 
A good job that nobody wanted. 
The best-looking members of the family. 
When two great men looked in each other’s eyes, 
When the board-bill was all paid, 
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God’s Emigrants 


By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


N THIS drama of Joseph and his brethren, we 
come to the climax of the events of the past year. 
These events had been both amazing and bewil- 

dering to the brethren. The issue overwhelmed them 
with surprise. But as Joseph uttered his long pent- 
up cry, and in eager words declared the message of 
God, all the perplexities of their experience lay in 
clear light. So shall we all stand, when the last great 
revealing word is spoken, and understand what is 
dark and vexing in the course of the years of our 
ae. 
he sources of Joseph’s deeply stirred feeling are 
all open upon the page. Judah's speech had touched 
him to the quick, Its pathos had melted any hard 
thought that remained. Its proof of the unity and 
loyalty of the family had quickened all the un- 
uenched brotherly aifection. But the expression of 
udah's willingness to become a lifelong bondsman 
in Egypt rather than cause one gray hair of Jacob's 


down the self-control of this grees man. With a 
brief emphatic command Joseph bids his retinue 
leave the chamber. The scene is too intimate and 
too sacred for their alien eyes. Scarcely were the 
hurrying footsteps gone, and the door shut, when, 
with a cry which the Egyptians me a pony lean- 
ing out toward his brethren declared, ‘‘ 1 am Joseph; 
doth my father yet live?” 

This disclosure fell upon the ears of the brethren 
with dismaying effect, ‘* They were terrified at his 
presence.” Bacon remarks in one of his aphorisms, 
‘* Suspicion clouds the mind.” These men had been 
haunted by suspicion. They had been reminded at 
every fresh event of their past unforgettable sin. 
They had trembled as they feared that the long years 
of deceit practised upon their father would be exposed, 
Now they quspasted that this might be the moment 
of Joseph’s implacable revenge. They feared that 
while he might pick out Benjamin and exalt him to 
honor, he would visit their treatment of himself with 
a penalty which would deprive them of liberty, if not 
of life. ‘That suspicion lodged in their minds during 
all the years that Jacob lived. Yet mark how Joseph 
attempts to relieve their troubled hearts. e lifts 
their thoughts from their own pitiless act to its place 
in the providence of God, ‘‘ God did send me before 
you to preserve life.” He teaches this tender doc- 
trine so as to quiet and assure their hearts that 
God brings good out of evil. Then he discloses his 
pone of bringing his father and brethren down to 

Egypt until the five years of famine yet to come shall 

have passed ie ge Then he falls on Benjamin's 
neck in a mood of overcoming delight, and gave to 
his brethren the kiss of forgiveness and peace. ‘‘ He 
that showeth mercy,” writes Paul, ‘‘let him do it 
with cheerfulness.” That is, with no reluctant mind 
or sullen spirit, with no sign that the injury remains 
unforgotten, or with any hint that the relationship of 
amity can never be established. Joseph’s forgive- 
ness is as noble as his love. 

The truth which Joseph emphasizes here is one of 
tremendous importance. He saw God’s hand and 
God's purpose working through the strange dealings 
of men, ‘‘It was not you that sent me hither, but 
God.” That master-thought should be allowed to 
shine on every dark payeof history and of life. ‘This 
counsel might have been a comfort to the early Chris- 
tian church when it was harried out of Jerusalem, and 
scattered, like seed, over the civilized world. The Pil- 
grim Fathers, when they fled to New England out of 
their beloved home-land to face the rigors of that ter- 
rible first winter, might have whispered it to them- 
selves. Simon of Cyrene, as he was compelled to 
bear Christ’s cross; Luther shut up in the Wartburg, 
occupying his time with the rendering of the Bible 
into German; Livingstone prevented from going to 
China, and shut up to the duty of facing an unknown 
Africa; and all of us, in the unexpected and coerced 

rovidences, will find the problem solved only by real- 
izing that God’s great mind has a purpose and a plan. 

To this weiter Jooaghh is plainly a deeply reverenced 
hero. His patience, his inviolable purity, his re- 
sourcefulness, and his devotion to God, are empha- 
sized again and again. But it may be questioned if 
there is, in all these chapters, a nobler tribute to him 
than the story of Pharaoh’s conduct when he hears 
of the coming of Joseph’s brethren. Ina time when 
five years of famine were apprehended, an inflow of 
strangers might well have been resented. These 
Hebrews were not only of a different race, but their 
occupation was distasteful and despised among the 
Egyptians. They might have been classed as un- 
desirable aliens, forbidden to enter the country and 
dismissed with a promise of supplies for their need. 
As a matter of fact, they were permitted for their 
own well-being only to enter Goshen, the ‘‘no man’s 
land” of Egypt. ut so deep was the gratitude of 
Pharaoh to Joseph, so perfect was his confidence in 
him, and so eager was he to reward so trusted and 
so respected an officer of state, that Pharaoh poured 
out most generous gifts, and issued the heartiest wel- 
come to Joseph’s kinsfolk and their households. 

Two events which take us far from these scenes 
close the story. One is the reception of the astound- 


to go down with sorrow to the grave, broke _ 
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ing news by Jacob in-the home at-Hebron. The pic- 
ture of the old man, whose heart now fainted for the 
first time in all his ocbencteizing. life as he hears 
that aa ye is alive, brings us back to that_splendid 
feature of character in which Jacob from the first sur- 


- passed Esau,—a deep tenacity both of purpose and 


affection. In the second scene, which takes place at 
Beersheba on his way to Egypt, we see Jacob in one 
of his noblest hours. Beersheba is on the borders of 
Canaan. It is the outpost town of the Holy Land. 
As Jacob offers sacrifices at the old-time altar, he 
looks up to God for direction and for help. He is 
naturally wistful and wondering as to whether this 
departure from Canaan can be God’s will. Once 
assured of that he goes forward. That, as Jesus 
taught us when he faced the via dolorosa, is the one 
thing of which we should make certain. 

Joseph saw that the events of the past had all been 
links in God's providence, but he did not see very far. 
His project was to bring his kinsfolk down to sojourn 
until the famine was over. God had a destiny for 
Israel in Egypt which Joseph could not discern. He 
thought them to be mere sojourners. He did not see 
that these men who brought down their wives and 
their children were being led in for the fulfilment of 
God's grace toward mankind, as God leads his emi- 
grants who are to bring in his kingdom. 

GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Connection.—No further delay was necessary 
on the part of Joseph. Judah’s appeal was 
clear proof of the altered character of the breth- 

ren. The passage is one of the greatest possible 
charm and power. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Genesis 45 : 1.—A//: The Egyptian officials of his 
household.—Vo man: True delicacy led to a desire 
for privacy because of the greater freedom of emo- 
tion. Hitherto he had seemed harsh, but doubtless 
he had been guided by God for the accomplishment 
of the divine purposes. Now the real man is seen. 

Verse 3.—/ am: The effect must have been as- 
tounding, especially since hitherto they had known 
him as the great Egyptian (41 : 45).—My father: 
A beautiful allusion, especially when compared with 
the former reference to ‘tthe old mian of whom. ye 
spake" (43: 27). ‘* Before it was a question of cour- 
tesy, but now of love” (Alford).—7xoudled: Over- 
awed by his present greatness, and filled with fear 
as they recalled their former iniquity against him. 

Verse 4.—Come near: Probably they had shrunk 
instinctively from him on learning who he was.— Ye 
sold: It was impossible to avoid reference to what 
had happened, but there is no upbraiding in his 
words. Over twenty years had passed since the oc- 
currence, 

Verse 5.—Grieved: They were not to fall into deep 
sorrow or despair, upbraiding themselves for their 
former sinfulness.—God did send: So verse 7; 50: 
20; Psalm 105: 17.—Preserve life: To preserve a 
posterity (v. 7). 

Verse 7.—Remnani;: Preservation from extinction 
through the famine.—Grea/: A providential rescue. 

Verse 8.—Not you: That is, merely or chiefly. 
They were instruments in the fulfilment of God's 
ot gone ‘* Joseph's brethren sent him to be a slave; 
God sent him to be a saviour” (Hughes).—Fuzher : 
A wise and confidential friend and counsellor, or 
perhaps first minister of his household (41 : 43). 

Verse 10.—Goshen: A region on the east of the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, extending to the wil- 
derness of Arabia, a pasture land of great fertility 
(46 :. 34; 47 : 6), named also the land of Rameses (47 : 
11), and including the cities of Pithom and Raamses 
(Exod. 1: 11), and it would seem Heliopolis, or On, 
also. 

Verse 12,.—Benjamin: By speaking to them direct 
instead of through an interpreter, he removed from 
their mind every doubt as to his identity. 

Verse 13.—G/ory ;: Not an expression of pride, but 
that which he knew would appeal to his father and 
perhaps give pleasure to him. 

Verse 17.—Canaan; At least two hundred miles. 

Verse 18.— Your father: Practically repeating 
Joseph's invitation (v. 10), Pharaoh’s offer was proof 
of his profound obligation to Joseph. 

Verse 19.— Wagons : Small two-wheeled vehicles, 
suitable for a flat country, usually drawn by cattle, 
and employed for carrying agricultural produce. 

Verse 20.— Your stuff: Do not be concerned about 
leaving your property behind. Pharaoh’s bounty 
was a splendid testimony to Fagg 

Verse 24.—Fadl/ not out: He is afraid lest discus- 
sions might arise on the homeward way as they talked 
over the past, and so he admonishes them against 
quarreling. 

Verse 26.—Believed them not: Characteristic in- 
credulity, since Jacob was always a hard man. to 
convince. But his knowledge of his sons probably 
deepened his suspicions. 

Verse 27.— Wagons; Even Joseph’s words were 
hot sufficient, but the outward and visible proof of 
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the ‘wagons accomplished momen Another in- 
teresting touch illustrative of Jacob’s. persistent char- 
acter as one who would believe only what he saw. 
The wagons were probably unknown at this Mme in 
Palestine, and the sight of them would be a proof 
that they had come from Egypt, and that his sons 
had been telling the truth. 

Verse 28.—J/srae/; A’significant change of name. 
The supreme spiritual designation which -had fallen 
into obscurity during his sorrow for his lost son re- 
vives with the resurrection of his hope (43 : 6). The 
term seems to be used in connection with his strength 
of faith and act (46:1). Contrast Jacob's fainting 
with Israel's strength (v. 26). eM ae 

46 : 1.—Beer-sheba;: Starting from Hebron (37: 14) 
he would naturally pass through Beer-sheba, which 
was full of associations (21 : 33; 26 : 24).—Sacrifices : 
Doubtless of thanksgiving, and also as expressive of 
his need of God’s guidance and protection. It is 
noteworthy that after this no mention is made of sac- 
rifices until the Israelites left Egypt (Exod. 12 : 3-6). 
—His father: A special reminder of the covenant. 
Isaac had also been at Beer-sheba (Gen. 26 : 25). 

Verse 2.— Visions ; The method by which God re- 
vealed himself.—/acod, Jacob: God uses the old 
name to remind him of what he had been, and the 
repetition ogee intensity, asin22:1 °° 

erse 3.— father: Another allusion to the 
covenant (see 28 : 13).—Fear not: There was reason 
for fear. Abraham had been in peril in Egypt (12: 
14-20); Isaac had been forbidden to go there (26 : 2); 
and Egypt had been foreshadowed as a place of servi- 
tude for his aa : 13). Only God's revela- 
tion could have removed this concern.—7%ere :- In 
Egypt the family was to be transformed into a nation. 

erse 4.—Bring thee “ again: A wider meaning 
than Jacob then knew. God would bring up his body 
for interment in Canaan and his descendants for set- 
tlement.—Ais hand: Perform the last offices of affec- 
tion by closing his eyes in death, a service that all 
ancients would have the dearest relatives perform. 

Verse 7.—Adl his seed: As Jacob had but one 
daughter, Dinah, the term ‘‘daughters” seems to 
include his daughters-in-law, or else the plural is 
used as the general term of classification both for 
sons or daughters, whether in their families there was 
one, or more, In the following verses the list of 
Jacob’s descendants is given. All the family was 
seventy, as in verse 27, which includes Jacob himself 
with Joseph and his two sons. Omitting these four, 
there would be sixty-six, as in verse 26, 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Funeral Flowers.—/oseph could not refrain him- 
self (v. t). The Oriental is long on tears. The 
Occidental is short. Are we right in restraining our 
feelings? The cold and reserved man never has 
many friends. Neither has the gusher. There are 
few tears and no flowers at a Dcher funeral, al- 
though lots of heartache. Most of us send our 
flowers on the day of the funeral, when the beloved 
dead can neither see the beauty nor breathe the 
fragrance of our love. We work side by side with a 
man for years and never once say, ‘‘Old fellow, I 
love you.” One day they say to you, ‘‘Poor Dick 
has handed in his checks.” You suppress a sob and 
say, ‘‘My how I loved that fellow, one of the best 
friends I had.’”’ And you go and stand along the 
wall at the funeral with a face like a stone. et's 
tell our friends once in a while. Let’s send a flower 
or two now. Carnations and roses with fragrance. 
The immortelles, waxed leaves, and patent flowers 
will do for a funeral. Like Joseph, when you get 
alone with dear ones, let them see you love them 
(Prov. 27: 9, 19; 1 Thess. 2: 8). 

**Joe.”"—l am Joseph; doth my father yet live? 
(v. 3.) Do you catch the fine touch? Did not say, 
‘Tam ote sang pert aneah.” Did not say, ‘‘I am J. 
Rittenbocker Jacobson.” But he said, ‘‘I am Joe, 
how’s Pop?” He would cushion their terror on his 
common brotherhood. I ——— in at a Department 
at Washington toseea high official. ‘* Hello, Jack!” I 
greeted. ‘‘ Bill, you confounded old rascal you, where 
in the world did You come from ?” shouted his honor 
as he grabbed me. Boyhood memories always fresh 
and strong inthe human heart. Jack aud Bill always 
Jack and Bill, until the Reaper comes. One of the 
greatest blessings is to have a sweet and pure boy- 
hood and girlhood to which we can swing back as 
as and Bill, Betty and Dot. There are some boy- 

ood names never mentioned. Pictures are put away 
to save painful questions. In our story to-day the 
family skeleton takes on the flesh and blood of a 

rince and reveals himself for the family salvation 
Eccl. 12 : 1). 

In Spite of.—Not you... but God (v. 8). Joseph 
is letting them down easy. It was polite and nice 
and kind to put it that way. In one sense it was 
true. In another sense it was their narrowly averted 
murder that sent him through slavery to a lordship 
instead of through the pit to a skeleton. When 
tempted to a wrong, never get it into your head 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 8 (Gen. 45 : 1 to 46:7) 


that because God overrules the wrong that 
excuses you. Judas (Matt. 26: 28; 18: 7). 
Because a cruel and devilish step-mother 
drove Fred Sharp out into the world, where 
he became more splendidly successful than 
he ever would have been in Ilometown, that 
doesn’t put any feathers in the termagant’s 
bonnet. Because little Cinderella became 
the princess doesn’t excuse the older sisters. - 
I’d let aclass of girls tell me that gem of 
fairy stories. If it had been God that handed 
Joseph to the slave traders a father would 
not have spent’ years in sorrow, or ten 
brothers years inhell. That is the Devil’s 
way all the time (Psa. 76 : 10). 

Proud Folks.— Aud ye shall tell my father 
of all my glory (v. 13). Notwithstanding 
Joseph was filled with the Spirit of God and 
could read dreams and administer kingdoms, 
he was made out of the same kind of clay as 

u, and wanted the home folks to know of 

is elevation and honor. And pray why not? 
(Rom, 2:10.) Every once in a while one 
and another of my men will say, ‘* Mr. Ridg- 
way, why don’t you drop around and see a 
fellow some time?’’ And I drop around, 
for I know he wants me to see what a nice 
little home he has won for himself from his 
wages by care and self-denial. How proud 
Jacob would be when they tell him. Did 

ou ever hear a father talk about ‘* My boy 
“Tom, who is Assistant Chief High Muck-ee- 
Muck of the Get There Company ’’? Ile tries 
to say it in a matter of course way as though 
he had boys like that every day, but it is a 
failure, Fatherly love, joy, and pride vibrate 
in every word, You'd think a fellow would 


‘cut out everything and work like a black- 


smith to win a prize in life, just to thrill 
‘*pop.’’ And the sure way is to go partner 
with God as Joseph did. 


Be Kind.— 7? kissed all his brethren (v. 
15). Affection was stillthere. Always cul- 
tivate home-loves. All pull together (Matt. 
12:25). Joseph gave them discipline, for- 
giveness, brotherly love, knowledge, and 
support. Broken friendships are hard to 
mend. But after all blood is thicker than 
water. If brethren fight, woe betide a third 
party who interferes. England and Scot- 
land were liaving one of their regulars when 
France butted in. Alas for France! ‘The 
American family sometimes. gets warm- over: 
politics, but suppose some foreign state 
should mix up with us! Why not be breth- 
ren and all work together for good, when 
there is no outside ‘* butting in.’’ There jis 
no pleasure in envy, jealousy, hate. Dear 
knows, three score'and ten are not so many 
years that a single minute can be wasted in 
wrangling. If you have a ‘‘brother’’ who 
has ‘* put you in a hole”’ or **sold you out”’ 
go and play the Joseph game of kindness 
with him. This lesson closes with Joseph 
the happiest lord of Egypt. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


What is Forgiveness ?—Se not grieved, 
nor angry with yourselves (v. 5). A little 
blind boy replied, when asked what forgive- 
ness was, ‘* It is the odor that flowers breathe 
when trampled upon.’””—W’”, R. Clark, Hud- 
dersfield, Eng. From ‘*Great Thoughts.”’ 


At God’s Sending.—<And God sent me 
before jou to preserve you (vy. 7). A poor 
tired woman with three children entered a 
palace car, but the look of relief which had 
crept into her face quickly vanished when 
the porter ordered them out, Frightened, 
they hurried into the next car, A little boy 
sitting by his rich aunt saw them, and said, 
*‘Auntie, I want to give them my fruit and 
Sandwiches; they look so hungry.’’ The 
aunt at first remonstrated, but the little fel- 
low persisted, and found the children very 
hungry, not having had any breakfast. ‘‘God 
bless you,’’ said the mother, and as the boy 
started back to the palace car the oldest 
child said, ‘* Mother, is that boy an angel? ”’ 
‘*Oh, no!’ answered the mother, ‘‘ but he 
is doing an angel’s work.’”’—. S. Meth- 
fessel, Springville, N. Y. From ‘**School 
Management,” by E. E. White. 

Safe within the Circle.—J/ was not you 
that sent me hither, but God (v. 8). I 
should like to draw a circle, the circle of 
God’s will, and then step into it, and keep 
in it all my life; then whatever came to me 
must come through the encircling will of 
God. If Joseph’s brethren put him into the 
pit, it is not they who sent him intu Egypt, 
but God. If Judas brings, the cup, Jesus 
says, ‘* The’cup which the Father hath given 
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me, shall I not drink it?’’ When I am liv- 
ing in the Father’s will, and then step in 
it, and keep in it, my enemy may shoot an 
arrow against me; by the time it reaches 
ne it may glance aside, if God wills, but if 
he wishes it to strike me, by the time it 
reaches me it has become God’s will for me. 
—lW. Hetherington, Plumstead, England. 
From ‘**The Souls Ascent,’ by the Rev. F. 
B. Meyer. The prise for this week is 
awarded to this illustration, 


The Great Heart.—And he kissed all his 
brethren, and wept upon them \v. 15). One 
of the finest descriptions of a magnanimous 
man to be found in all literature is Emer- 
son’s brief characterization of Abraham Lin- 
coln: ‘* His heart was as great as the world, 
but there was no room in it to hold the 
memory of a wrong.”’—N. S. Methfessel, 
Springville, N. Y. From ** Portraits and 
Principles,” by W. C. King. 

Staying Near God. — And God spake 
unto Israel... And he said, Here am I 
(46: 2). Some one says Jesus practised 
the prayer of communion, His night visits 
to the hillside meant fellowship with God, 
A father was sitting at work at his desk one 
day. His little boy came into the room, 
and sat down on a chair, as quietly as pos- 
sible, After a long time the father looked 
up. ‘* Why are you here, sonny?’’ ‘* Just 
to be beside you, papa.’’ That was heart 
communion, The prayer of communion leads 
us to seek to get God’s point of view in our 
lives, to understand what he is trying to do 
with us, to put ourselves in line with his 
plan.—Zatsabeth B. remy, (oes Pasadena, 
Cal. From** The Sunday-Night Evangel,” 
by Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


HEN the brothers went back to Ca- 
naan, bearing Joseph’s gift: and 
Joseph’s invitation, they must have 

followed one of the main caravan routes— 
we do not know which one. Consult our 
map and see where a V with northward 
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se arms is marked a little south of the 
ead Sea. If we stand at the point of that 
Vand look north over the space between 
those arms, we may see a twentieth century 
caravan moving in the slow fashion of ages 
ago over a desert trail that was known and 
used long before Joseph’s time. For miles 
and miles ahead yellow-gray sand and gravel 
lie spread out under the clear blue sky. 
Here and there tufts of coarse grass and low 
bushes dot the ground with green. Still 
more rare are a few trees that invite the 
traveler with their suggestion of a little spot 
of cool shade in which to rest. In the far 
dis ance, thirty miles or more ahesd, low 
hills rise above the desert level. ‘Those are 
the heights of Southern Palestine, some near 
the Dead Sea and others farther west toward 
Beersheba (Gen. 46: i). : 
Directly before us a number of men, 
mounted on horses, are plodding along over 
the desert toward those northern hills. 
Their baggy cloaks and cloth turbans make 
them look almost as the men from Canaan 
looked so long’ago. Extra animals move 
along with the others, carrying sacks and 
bundles of supplies. So the donkeys and 
camels of the Hebrew brothers were laden 
for the long journey (Gen. 45:17). At 
night these twentieth century travelers will 
halt and pitch their tents in the desert under 
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the starry sky, just as a and Reuben 
and their companions di 
home of the Hebrew men was up among 
those hills at the’ northwest. The: home to 
which Joseph invited them was off behind us 
and away at the left (west) near the Nile. 
(Use the Underwood stereograph entitled 
«In the Arabah; caravan going north be- 
tween Petra and the Dead Sea,”’ Fuller in- 
formation about this. travel system was given 
in last week’s issue of the Times.) 


% 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


JT AM Joseph (v. 3). It was at once en- 
‘tirely unexpected and -unmistakably 
from God, The charm’ of surprise 
makes a great appeal to the Oriental mind, 
as we see constantly in the ‘‘Arabian Nights.’’ 
When in addition to this there is a revealing 
of the divine power and purpose the interest 
is as great as it can well be. The attraction 
of the unrealized, of what transcends our 
present imagination and desire, enters into 
the meaning of what God hath laid up for 
them that love him, In Syria Joseph is sti!l 
so far one of the heroes of romance that the 
wandering Arabic minstrel, with his one- 
stringed violin of the desert, may sometimes 
be seen sitting at the side of the café where 
his countrymen are playing cards, dice, and 
dominoes, and chanting about the sorrows 
and triumphs of Joseph, son of Jacob, Among 
the large brass trays made at Damascus a 
favorite pattern gives in quaint designs a 
circle of pictures representing the legding 


incidents in Joseph’s life. 


It was not you that sent me hither, but 
God (v. 8). ‘To the Western mind it may 
seem a little difficult to think of God accept- 
ing and using the malignity that planned 
their brother’s death the moment he appeared 
in the distance, the insincerity that could 
speak of leaving him in the pit as: something 
different from murder, the meanness that 
awoke to the advantage of selling him, the 
callousness that-could eat bread while that 
bowing figure grew ‘less. and less on the 
camel’s back, to say nothing of the sustained 
deceit in regard to their brother’s coat. The 
Oriental mind never indeed thinks of God as 
doing evil, but it usually refers directly and 
entirely to him what we associate with sec- 
ondary causes, and reverently shrinks from 
saying what God should do or not do. 


: ALEXANDRIA, Ecyprt, 
b 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 


every new experience of thy love teaches us 
how overwhelmingly thou hast met all of our 
needs, undeserving though we are. It is well for 
us that thou hast not measured thy love by the 
measure of our sin or unfaithfulness. ‘Thy 
mercy has shielded us from so much that we 
could have expected from the unworthy record 
of our lives. We pray thee, O God, that we 
may never cease to keep in mind this great fact 
of thy love and tenderness. Thou hast forgiven 
us so much that the little hurts and slights for 
which we forgive others are as less than noth- 
ing. Change our hard hearts, we pray thee, 
and enable us to forgive with the same kind of 
complete forgiveness that is thine own way of 
forgiveness. We would not grope through the 
dark distance that divides the east from the 
west to find our sin again which thou hast re- 
moved fronfus as far as the east is from the 
west ; nor would we cherish in our hearts the 
wrongs that others may have wrought in our 
lives when these wrongs should be separated 
from our remembrance by unmeasured distance. 
Keep us, ‘we pray thee, from causing any other 
human soul to have anything to forgive in us, 
and may all of us now in prayer before thee 
most humbly and earnestly seek thine own 
spirit in all of our dealings with one another. 
In the name of the forgiving Christ we pray. 
Amen. 


The kind of forgiveness that we insist that 
the one who has wronged us shall see and 
feel and suffer under because of that wrong 
is not the kind of forgiveness that Joseph 
was enabled to show. Some of us could 
probably learn a big lesson from Joseph. We 
are willing enough to forgive it the other 
fellow will admit that he was in the wrong. 
Forgiveness is harder if we in the moment 
of forgiveness are to urge upon the one who 
has wronged us the great advantages that 
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| have come to us through what he did, and 
. The old familiar | 


in the most loving way to tell him not to 
grieve over the matter or to be angry with’ 
himself. This is Joseph’s kind of forgive- 
ness, Very frankly let us ask ourselves, 
**Is this my kind?’?. ‘*Do I understand 
it?’’? **Do I practise it?’’ ‘There is an- 
other fact about this kind of forgiveness. It 
is most loving and lavish in service for the 
one who has been forgiven. You cannot 
picture _——, as glaring at his brothers 
with flashing eyes, and biting off his words 
with a bulldog snap, as he said, ** Of course 
Vl forgive you, but I can never forget that 
pit!” 

I look a good many years down the long 
history of God's people, and I see a worn 
and wounded form upon a cross, I learn 
that he is there on my account, and he is 
bearing the agony and the shame and the 
taunts of the mob for me. Even in that 
place I hear him cry out for forgiveness for 
those who were thus putting him to death, 
After all, what do you and I know about the 
exercise of forgiveness? You cannot kneel 
by that cross of Calvary in worship and have 
full fellowship with him who died for you if 
back in the city there is some one whom you 
can’t forgive. Let me put on the board just 
these words : 





HIS 
wy. FORGIVENESS 


ARE THEY ALIKE? 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘** Blest be the tie that binds.”’ 
‘*God moves in a mysterious way."’ 
‘* How sweet, how heavenly is the sight."’ 
‘* Just as I am, without one plea.,"’ 
‘** Lord, as to thy dear cross we flee."’ 
** So let our lips and lives express."’ 
‘* The mistakes of my life have been many.” 
‘* Weary of earth, and laden with my sin.”’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “* Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 122 : 1-5 (267 : 1-4). 
‘Psalm 7 : 4-10 (11 : 4, 7-10). 
Psalm 130 : 1-5 (281 : 1-3, 5). 
Psalm go : 1-6 (62 :-3-6). 
Psalm 133 : 1-3 (286 : 1-3). , 


% 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That ts Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


} ae Wet Spronce.—The following exer- 
cise will serve as a little review, and 
at the same time will illustrate the 
main subject of our lesson — forgiveness, 
Obtain a large slate, and place it before the 
class, so that all can see what you write on 
it. Use a fine white crayon that will write 
very plainly. The class will dictate to you 
alist of the wrongs suffered by Joseph at 
the hands of his brothers, When they are 
through (with your help) the list may be 
somewhat as follows : 


Deprived of home. 

In danger of death. 

Sold to slavery. 

Brought into temptation, 
Exiled from native land, 
Imprisoned, 

Loneliness. 

Sad memories, 
Hopelessness, 

Long waiting. 


Then ask the class how Joseph might have 
revenged himself for these wrongs. He 
might have killed his brothers, having them 
all in his power. Underscore all the words 
of the list with ‘red, to indicate the bloody 
revenge Joseph might have taken. 

Or, he might have kept his brothers in 
prison for the rest of their lives. With brown 
chalk draw an oblong around the list, to in- 
dicate the prison which might have revenged 
Joseph’s wrongs. ; 

Or, he might have let the brothers go back 
home, not telling them who he was, and con- 
tinuing to hold a grudge against them. With 
this you will rub your hand over the list, 
smudging it, but not obliterating it. 

But what did he do? He forgave them 
wholly and freely. With this you will pro- 
duce a wet sponge, and will quickly clean 
the slate perfectly, red and brown marks, 
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list, and all. Joseph forgot his wrongs as 
well as well as forgave them, 

Turning the slate over, you will get the 
class to dictate to you some of the wrongs 
that may be done to them, such as ridiculing 
them, telling lies about them, leading them 
into temptation, cheating them, playing 
tricks on them, and stealing from them. 
After the list is formed, ask the class what is 
to be done about it. Give one of the pupils 
the sponge, and let him wipe out the list. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass, 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—Decorate for Children’s Day, 
but do not allow the special exercises 
to crowd out to-day’s beautiful story, 

the climax of the series about Joseph. The 
motto, ‘‘ Love one another,’’ used in the 
decorations, would be appropriate to Chil- 
dren’s Day and to the lesson, The children 
have waited long for Joseph to tell his 
brothers that he is Joseph. Do not close 
the story until Jacob is on his way to Egypt. 

Scene 1: Review,—Whiile. Judah told his 
story to Joseph (44: 18-34) all the brothers 
expected to be punished, because the silver 
cup was found in Benjamin’s sack, Joseph 
knew by their troubled faces that they were 
ready to suffer for Benjamin, They did 
** Love one another,” 

Scene 2: Lesson Story.—Joseph couldn't 
wait any longer to tell his secret. He said 
to his servants, ‘*‘ You may go, and leave me 
alone with these men.’’ They obeyed. 
Joseph broke down and cried as he told 
them. People heard the loud crying in 
other parts of the house. Joseph said, ‘I 
am Joseph; does my father yet live?’’ The 
astonished brothers couldn’t answer. Joseph 
said, ‘* Come near to me—look at me. Iam 
really Joseph, your brother, whom you sold 
so long ago into Egypt. Do not grieve nor 
be angry with yourselves, God knew the 
famine was coming. God sent me down 
here to preserve life. Now iisten! Only 








Her «* Best Friend ” 
A Woman Thus Speaks of Postum 


We usually consider our best friends 
those who treat us best. 

Some persons think coffee a real friend, 
but watch it carefully awhile and ob- 
serve that it is one of the meanest of all 
enemies for it stabs one while professing 
friendship. 

Coffee contains a pvisonous drug-—caf- 
feine—which injures the delicate ner- 
vous system and frequently sets up dis- 
ease in one or more organs of the body, 
if its use is persisted in. 

‘*T had heart palpitation and nervous- 
ness for four years and the doctor told 
me the trouble was caused by coffee. 
He advised me to leave it off, but I 
theught I could not,” writes a Wis. lady. 

‘‘On the advice of a friend I tried 
Postum and it so satisfied me I did not 
care for coffee after a few days’ trial of 
Postum. 

**As weeks went by and I continued 
to use Postum my weight increased from 
98 to 118 pounds, and the heart trouble 
left me. have used it a year now and 
am stronger than I ever was. I can hus- 
tle up stairs without any heart palpita- 
tion, and I am free from nervousness. 

‘*My children are very fond of Postum 
and it agrees with them. My sister liked 
it when she drank it at my house ; now 
she has Postum at home and has be- 
come very fond of it. -You may use my 
name if you wish as I am not ashamed 
of praising my best friend—Postum.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mieh. 

Postum now comes in new concen- 
trated form called Instant Postum. It 
is regular Postum, so processed at the 
factory that only the soluble portions are 
retained. 

A spoonful of Instant Postum with 
hot water, and sugar and cream to taste, 
produce instantly a delicious beverage. 

Write for the little book,‘t'The Road 
to Wellville.” 

** There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
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two years of famine have passed; there will 
be five more without plowing and harvest. 
God made me like a father to King Pharaoh, 
the lord of his house, and ruler of Egypt. I 


cannot leave during this famine; you a 
home and tell my father about me. Tell 
him to come to Egypt to live near me, All 


his children and grandchildren, with their 
cattl. and sheep, may live in the good land 
of Goshen, near me. There is famine in 
Canaan, but plenty here. Surely you all 
know me now, Tell fathereverything. Make 
haste and bring him down.’’ Then followed 
such a hugging and crying. They truly loved 
each other, and the brothers knew that Jo- 
seph had forgiven them all. 

Scene 3: Pharaoh's Generous Offer.— 
Very soon everybody about the palace knew 
that Joseph’s brothers had come, King 
Pharaoh and even the servants were pleased. 
Pharaoh said to Joseph, ‘* Give your broth- 
ers all that they can carry home. Let them 
bring your father and all their families and 
flocks to live in the good land of Egypt. 
Take wagons with you, so that your father, 
your wives, and little children may ride. 
The best in Egypt shall be yours.’’ How 
good those words sounded ! 

Scene 4: The Journey Home,—Eleven 
happy brothers started again for home, with 
wagons, plenty of -giain, and all sorts of 
good things for the journey both ways. To 
each brother Joseph nad given new clothes, 
besides extra clothes and silver money to 
Benjamin, Twenty extra animals were 
loaded with good things, as Joseph’s pres- 
ents to his father for the journey, 

They couldn’t travel fast enough to see 
Jacob anxiously waiting for their return, 
watching to see whether Benjamin had 
come back safely. I like to think that Ben- 
jamin ran ahead to tell the good news first, 
bécause Joseph was his own brother. Per- 
haps they all talked together, Jacob couldn’t 
believe the story,—it seemed too good to be 
true, for not a word had he heard about 
Joseph for twenty years. His heart fainted 
at the good news. At last, when Jacob saw 
the wagons and all the good things his heart 
rejoiced, and the dear old father said, ‘‘ It is 
enough ; Joseph, my son, is yet alive. I will 
go and see him before I die.’’ 

Scene 5: The Journey to Egypt.—After 
everything was ready for the journey, Jacob 
offered sacrifices to God, and worshiped. 
Jn a night vision God said to-Jacob, ‘* Fear 
not to go down into Egypt. You will surely 
live to see Joseph. I will go with you, and 
make of your family a great nation. Some 
day I will bring your people back to this 
land which I have promised to them.’ It 
was a comfortable, happy journey. About 
seventy of Jacob’s family entered Egypt. 
They had to travel a little farther to reach 
the city where Joseph lived. As they drew 
nearer Jacob could hardly wait to see his 
long lost son, Joseph. 

Hand-work.—Draw lines for the proces- 


| sion of Jacob’s family traveling to Egypt. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


I. Feeling forgiveness and telling it. 
II. Proving forgiveness 
III. ‘The Effect of Forgiveness. 


HAT does it mean to heap coals of fire 
on a person’s head? Coals of fire 
would burn severely, do you not 

think so? What would be a good way to 
make a person burn with shame for a mean 
or evil deed as keenly as a live coal would 
burn, We noted that thekindlier and 
more unexpected our deed was to the offender 
the more shame he felt. 

I. Joseph not only forgave some evil- 
doers, but he heaped splendid: ‘‘ coals of 
fire’’ on their heads. Let us see what it 
was that he did for them. 

Recall the general facts of last lesson. 
Note the return of the brothers, and Judah’s 
plea. Note in verses I to 8 what was the 
effect of that appeal. Question the girls as 
to why they think Joseph sent out those 
other people, and why the brothers could not 
answer, and why they were so troubled, and 
what they must have expected. Explain 
how Joseph reassured them. 

Do you think this marks the moment,that 
Joseph forgave his brothers? Why not? 
What would have been the effect in Joseph’s 
life if he had remained unforgiving all these 
years? Recall the festering splinter which 
must be removed before healing comes. 





What is forgiveness? Ought we to forgive 
the offender who does not ask forgiveness ? 
Suppose a girl does something mean to you, 
and says she will do it again if she gets the 
chance, ought we to forgive ker? Did these 
brothers asé for forgiveness? The family 
could not have been united had Joseph 
waited to be asked. 

II. He did more than ze// his forgiveness ; 
he ‘*backed’’ it with a proof. What kind 
invitation did Joseph offer his brothers. Re- 
call how it was that Egypt had corn, while 
surrounding nations starved. Note Pha- 
raoh’s cordial invitation and practical gifts. 
Imagine the conversation of the brothers on 
their homeward journey. 

III. What effect has the message from 

oseph on the old father? Describe Israel’s 
journey to Egypt. What a beautiful conclu- 
sion to our story! It ends just as we 
always want stories to end: ‘* They all lived 
happily ever after.’”? No more quarrels in 
that family. Why not? 

Did you ever know of a large family of 
children who never quarreled? Why do 
quarrels become less numerous when these 
children grow older? When is the better 
time to forgive, before or after the quarrel ? 
Emphasize the fact that the best time to for- 
give is before the quarrel. There is hardly 
a crowd of girls without a quarrelsome one. 
Are you that one? If not, be careful not to 
let a quarrelsome one eg to a quarrelsome 
two. Jesus sets us the example, ‘ They 
know not what they do”’ is Azs excuse for his 
enemies. This same attitude in us will dis- 
perse the threatening quarrel. Read and 
mark Matthew § : 9 and Psalm 133: 1. So 
the Christian girl, as she hopes for forgive- 
ness, feels forgiveness in- her heart for the 
offender against herself, tells it at some oppor- 
tune time, proves it with some kindly deed, 
and sees the effect in love and unity. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

Read Genesis 46 : 26 to 47 : 6. 

What other picture (Luke 15 : 20) is re- 
called by verse 29? What instructions did 
Joseph give his brethren? 

Read Genesis 47 : 7-12. 
forgiveness does mot do, 

Read Genesis 47: 7-12. How is Jacob’s 
dife an illustration of Romans 8 : 28? 

Read Genesis : 47 13-26. Tell how Joseph 
distributed: the. orr., 

Read Genes ; 47°: 27-31. Why should 
the old man depend on ¢4zs son to carry out 
a request? How many’incidents can you 


Find one thing 


recall in Jacob’s life? Which are victories | 


for Jehovah? Which are defeats ? 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Pucker’s ‘‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


66 HERE was the scene of our last 


lesson?’’ asked teacher, at the 
beginning of class Sunday. 

*‘In Egypt,’’ spoke up Skinny. 

‘*In Joseph’s palace,’’? answered Fred. 

**In the dining-room,’’ Bumps added. 
Then we all laughed, because he’s always 
thinking about eating. 

‘* How many were in the room when the 
last lesson closed ?’’ came next. 

** Joseph and his eleven brothers and the 
servants,’’ said Fred. *¢I don’t know the 
number.”’ 

** How many are left in to-day’s lesson ?”’ 

‘*Just the twelve brothers,’’ answered 
Carl. ‘‘ Joseph made everybody but his own 
family go out.’’ 

** Why was that?’ asked teacher. 

‘* He didn’t want his servants to see him 
cry,’”’ I told him. 

That brought us up to the first home-study 
slip, and it was mine, you remember, about 
why Joseph wept. 

I told him it was for joy at seeing them all 
again, but Carl said he thought it was his 
long homesickness and love breaking out, 
and teacher said we were both right. 

‘* How did he prove to them that he was 
their brother ?’’ was Carl’s question. 

‘Why, referring to their selling him 
would prove tlrat,’’ explained Carl, ‘‘and 
his knowing that the brother they thought 
dead was named Joseph, Besides he talked 
to them now in their own language.”’ 

** Aw,’’ exclaimed Bumps, ‘‘ he’s answered 
my question about why he said it was his 
own mouth that spoke to them.”’ 

*‘ Well, never mind, Charlie,’’ teacher 
comforted him. ‘* We know you had your 
answer ready, but here’s another question 
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for you: What name had they known Joseph 
by up to now?”’ 

‘s Why, why,’’ stammered Bumps, ‘‘ it was 
Zeph—Zeph—Zephaniah.’’ We all laughed. 

**You’re thimking of one of the minor 
prophets,” said teacher, ‘‘but it was 
something like that.”” So he had us look 
up the name and say it over three times. 

Then he called on Bulldog to tell about 
why Joseph’s brethren were troubled. 

** They thought he was going to get even 
with them for*selling him,’’ he answered. 

Skinny told oe x calmed their fears 
by explaining that God had planned it all. 

**I don’t see as its coming out right made 
their selling him and lying about it any bet- 
ter,’’ spoke up Bulldog. 

‘¢ That's my question,’ objected Bert. So 
teacher told him-to give his answer, and he 
did. He said it didn’t make their wicked 
act right, but that after Joseph had forgiven 
them, and explained how God’s hand had 
been in it, they wouldn’t feel so bad as if 
Joseph had died, and it would be easier for 
them to ask God’s forgiveness, 

Teacher said that was the main point. We 
are not freed from guilt no matter how for- 
giving the one we wronged may be, until 
God gives us his divine pardon. 

** But we’ve left out Fred’s slip,’’ he said. 
‘¢ Why didn’t Joseph punish his brethren ?’’ 

Fred said he guessed Joseph thought it 
wouldn’t help matters any to pay them back 
now, so he’d just let it go. 

** Yes,’’ answered teacher, ** Joseph under- 
stood what some have not yet learned, that 
two wrongs do not make a right.’’ 

**But they ought to have been taught a 
lesson,’’ exclaimed Bulldog in disgust. Then 
teacher went to the board and put down : 





1+1=0 











** That ain’t right,’’ said Bulldog. 
Then teacher made it read : 
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WRONG " WRONG ~ WRONGS 











Bulldog didn’t say anything, and teacher 
changed theo toa 2, Then he put on: 
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WRONG FORGIVENESS ~ FRIENDS 











and we thought that was better. 

**Still another reason for Joseph’s for- 
giveness,’’ suggested teacher. 

‘*I think it was because he loved them 
so,’’ whispered little Carl, his eyes shining. 

‘¢Ah,’’ said teacher, ‘‘ that’s it. ‘Love 
suffereth long and is kind.’ - That’s the true 
basis of all forgiveness, even in God.’’ Then 
he had us repeat John 3 : 16 again. - 

‘* Why didn’t he forgive them when they 
first came down?’ asked Fred, 

** He did in his heart,’’ was teacher’s an- 
swer, ‘but he knew it was no use to pour 
out his affection upon them if they were still 
full of cruel selfishness. So he tested them 
to find out if they could receive his love.’’ 

While teacher was saying that he took out 
of the drawer a little pitcher of water, a 
bowl, and a bottle full a aeti. 

‘**T want to fill the bottle with the blessing 
of this water,’? he explained, holding the 
bottle over the bowl and trying to pour the 
water into inte it, ** but I find the bottle is 
too full of something else té#¥eceive it.’’ 

While he was saying that hearts full of 
self keep us from being filled full of God’s 
love, Bert reached over and poured ‘the 
gravel out of the bottle into the bowl.: I 
just believe he and teacher had it all fixed 
up beforehand for him to doit. Then Mr. 
Mason filled the empty bottle full of the water. 

*¢It was only when Joseph’s brethren had 
cleaned the old cruel hatred out of their 
hearts that it was any use for Joseph to pour 
out his love upon them,’’ he explained, ‘‘ and 
only when we drive out our own stubborn 
self-will can our hearts be really filled with 
God’s indwelling love.’’ 

For next time Fred has to write the story 
of Jacob’s journey to Egypt. Skinny is to 
show on.the map where they went. Bulldog 
has to tell what offices Joseph got for his 
brothers. Bumps’ question is, What prophecy 
did this move to Egypt fulfill? Bert is to 
write the story of Jacob’s death. (Carl is to 
tell about his funeral, and I am to look up 
what became of Joseph. 


West TERRE Haute, Inp.” 
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‘LESSON FOR JUNE 8 (Gen. 45 : 1 to 46 : 7) 





By James M. Gray, D.D. Pst! hs.ticot” 


DEAN GRAY’S BIBLE CLASS ] 





The Story of the Remnant 


OW affecting is the story of this lesson ! 
The filial and fraternal love of Joseph 
(45 : 1-3), and his wonderful magna- 
nimity and spiritual discernment first impress 
us (vs. 4-8). Then the appreciation and 
gratitude of Pharaoh so practically expressed 
(vs. 16-20). Then the naturalness of Jacob’s 
conduct. His overwhelming joy tempered 
by a feeling of doubt (vs. 25-26), followed 
by the reassurance arising from the material 
witness of the wagons (vs. 27-28). And 
-greatest of all, the consideration and con- 
descension of Jehovah in meeting: his aged 
servant at this crisis, with the permissive 
liberty to do that which both his need and 
his love prompted him to do (46: 1-4). 

Dwelling more particularly on this last 
point, we quote in part a beautiful footnote 
from the Scofield Bible, which speaks of the 
importance of distinguishing between the 
directive and permissive will of God. The 
place for the covenant family of Israel was 
Canaan (Gen, 26: 1-5), but God permits it 
to be otherwise at present. In other words, 
his tenderness would not forbid the patriarch 
to follow his family already broken, and part 
of it in Egypt. He will bless his people as 
far as possible, even when they are out’ of 
his best, illustrations of which are seen in 
Israel’s choice of a king (1 Sam. 8: 7-9); in 
the turning back from Kadesh (Deut. 1 : 
19-22) ; in the sending out of the spies, the 
case of Balaam, etc. But it is needless to 
say that God’s permissive will never extends 
to things morally wrong, and that his highest 
blessing is ever found in obedience to his 
directive will. 

It is possible that some member of our 
class may be interested to ask why Pharaoh 
was so ple:sed to have Jacob and his family 
settle in Egypt. Was it to show apprecia- 
tion of Joseph ? Yes, and for other reasons. 





It was not merely threescore and six souls 
that constituted the whole encampmient of 
ey but (as there is some reason to be- 
ieve) between three and four thousand souls, 
if. we could count all their dependents. In 
view eof the greatness of Jacob’s ancestors 
it was a most valuable accession to any 
nation. 

And there may have been another reason 
still, if it be true (as is generally believed) 
that the reigning dynasty in Egypt at this 
time was the Hyksos, or shepherd kings; that 
is, Syrians or Asiatics who centuries before 
had invaded and seized upon the kingdom, 
and so were unpopular with the native races. 

The great dispénsational thought of the 
lesson, however, is wrapped up in the words 
of Joseph in verse8: ‘*It was not you 
that sent me hither, but God.’’ ‘*God did 
send me before you to preserve. life ’’ (v. 5). 
This is the first thought. The ‘‘life’’ in 
mind is doubtless that of the people of Egypt 
and the contiguous nations, but especially 
his own people of Canaan. ‘These latter, 
however, are especially in mind at verse 7: 
** God sent me before you to preserve you a 
remnant in the earth, and to save you alive 
by a great deliverance.’’ This is the earliest 
use ef ‘‘remnant”’ in connection with the 
people of God, a word which subsequently 
becomes momentous in Israel’s history, and 
indeed that of the whole earth. A few later 
passages of Scripture are here referred to as 
indicative of this: Isaiah 11 : 10-16; Jere- 
miah 23: 1-8; Micah 2: 12; Zechariah 8 : 
11-15 ; Romans 9: 273 11: 5. 

We do not say that Joseph appreciated the 
full sweep of his words in this instance as 
we do (and yet we are not so sure about it), 
but to us it appears that his history at this 
time was a vital link in the chain of provi- 
dences that is to reach to the-end of the 
world. Granted the divine bra to bless 
the whole world through Israel, -how im- 
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portant the preservation of the remnant 
now! That God might have preserved the 
remnant in some other way, or that he might 
have rendered such preservation entirely un- 
necessary, is not the point. These chings 
are too high, or too deep, for us to compre- 
hend; but in the light of what is revealed, 
behold the goodness and wisdom of God ! 

And there is another side to this picture— 
the Egypt side. This great Gentile nation 
is ever the Bible type of the world from 
which the people of God are distinguished. 
God made Joseph ‘‘a father to Pharaoh”? (v. 
8) for Israel’s sake. ‘'There will I nourish 
thee,’”’ said he to Jacob (v. 11). Egypt is 
now to be the hiding-place of Israel for cen- 
turies, where the people are to be multiplied 
and trained and built up into a great nation 
before returning to Canaan. And the Sun- 
day-school teacher who is wise to discern 
will see in this fact more than an adumbra- 
tion of that which is taking place to-day be- 
fore our eyes. Israel is again cast out into 
the world, she is in the Egyptof the nations, 
but God is causing her to be nourished and 
multiplied and built up in several ways 
against a new exodus. to her own land, 
to take place probably before very long. 
Egypt was kind to Israel (vs. 16-20). She 
doubtless had ulterior motives for being so. 
And after all is said, the Gentile nations of 
to-day are considerate of the Jews. They 
‘seat the fat of the land,’’ and have every 
chance of development, as their standing in 
the great cities of London and New York 
testify. But this is not for naught so far as 
the future of their race is concerned, if we 
may judge by such Scriptures as Isaiah 49: 
18; 60: 1-18; Romans II : 11-16. 


Questions to Test Your Study 


1. What do you understand to be the 
difference between the directive and per- 
missive will of God ? 

2. Why, presumably, was Pharaoh pleased 
to have Jacob’s family settle in Egypt ? 

3- In what words of Joseph is wrapped up 
the dispensational thought of this lesson ? 

4. Have you examined the Scripture pas- 
sages referring to the ‘‘ remnant ’’ ? 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








June 2 to 8 
Mon.—Genesis 45 : 1-15. 
Joseph Forgives his Brethren. 

We come now to the culmination of this 
wonderful history which we have been study- 
ing. Joseph could not refrain himself longer. 
Others went out of that room, and he made 
himself known to his brethren. What a 
transformation! What an embarrassment ! 
What a forgiveness! . What a deliverance ! 


May we, O Lord, learn in this wonderful 
lesson which has been ours the plan and 
purpose of our God in each one of our lives. 
May we know that thou canst transform bit- 
terness and hatred into forgiveness and deliv- 
erance, and may we honor thee for thy great- 
ness and mercy. In Chris?s name, Amen, 
Tues.— Genesis 45 : 16-28. 

Joseph Sends for his Father. 

Can you not see the old Israel when his 
sons, with gladness of heart, as well as with 
consciousness of guilt, tell him the story of 
his beloved Joseph? Godhas given back to 
the father, Israel, the son whom he loved. 
Like the coat of many colors, the blended 
colors of a rainbow of faith speak to his aged 
heart a new faith in his God. 


O thou Saviour of men, give tous all that 
rare confidence in thee which may. look be- 
yond life’s sorrows and perplexities, life’s 
failures and losses, to thee, who maketh all 
things right in thine appointed time, and 
may thine infinite mercy help us to be mer- 
ciful. In the Saviour’s name, Amen. 
Wed.—Genesis 46 : 1-7, 28-34, Jacob and Joseph. 

In the mingled anticipation, fear, and 
wonder of that journey of the aged Israel to 
Egypt, God came near to him with the old 
familiar name, ‘‘ Jacob,’’ and said, ‘*I am 
God, the God of thy father: fear not to go 
down into Egypt.’’ How many associations 
must have flooded in upon the old man’s 
mind and heart in this vision of the night. 

Almighty and eternal God, grant that all 
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Hires. 


Drink 


r Goodness Never Goes 
Out of Fashion 


IRES was America’s first popular drink 
—1870. Hundreds have imitated it. 


Dozens have endeavored to introduce some- 
thing better or something just as good. 


Hires 
At soda fountains, or at grocers’ 


in bottles for home use. 
CHARLES E. HIRES CO., 210 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 5S 


( Continued on next page) 


Hires is one of America’s family institutions. 
Its flavor is delicious. 
craving as nothing else can. Everyone loves 
It refreshes the whole body. 
Children bloom and flourish on Hires— 
not a hint of a drug or anything harmful. 


It satishes that thirsty 
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a catalog of books that will show you how. 
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1031 Walnut Street,-  - Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
our journeys in life may be begun, contin- 
ued, and ended in thee; that no ambitions 
of our human hearts, no anticipations of our 
opes, may be separate from that vision 
which comes to us, thy voice, thy purpose,and 
thy will, In Jesus’ name. Amen, 


Thurs.— Ephesians 6: 1-9. Honor and Obedience. 

The teaching of this chapter is very strong, 
and one which we all need, especially to-day. 
The hard and arbitrary discipline of life 
within the home has changed to an almost 
indifferent and careless condition, ‘ This un- 
doubtedly has been the swing of the pendu- 
lum from severity to love, from exaction to 
forbearance, but children who do not learn 
to honor their parents bring disgrace upon 
them later in life, and ruin their own lives. 


O God, may we learn to obey those who 
are in authority over us in the earth, be- 
cause we obey thee, the supreme and divine 
ruler, May we as citizens realize the place 
Y law and the value of obedience, May we 

cep the law in spirit as well asin deed, and 
may the children of our land first learn this 
principle of honor and obedience within 
their homes. In°Christ’s name, Amen, 
Fri. Luke 15: 11-24. Pardon and Restoration. 

The story of the prodigal son will never 
lose its power, for it touches the human 
heart in most simple and actual Mlustration. 
A loving, lenient, forbearing father; a 
thoughtless, reckless, independent son; then 
sin, suffering, want, despair, followed by 
conviction, decision, repentance, and for- 
giveness, 

Almighty and ever blessed God, thou who 
art ever looking toward thy wandering chil- 
dren, to call them back into Phy home of 
plenty and thine arms of love, grant, we 
pray thee, that every wandering child of 
thine may ‘* come to himself,’’ and heed thy 
loving invitation and return to his home. 
In the Saviour’s name, Amen. 
Sat.—Genesis 49 : 22-33. 

_ Jacob’s Tribute to Joseph. 

This blessing which this aged father gave 
to his sons is worthy of our meditation and 
analysis, What atribute he paid to Joseph ! 
A fruitful tree living by a fountain, reaching 
out its branches over the wall. Future blesse 
ing, abundant benevolence, deep-rooted 
piety, all are seen in this figure. It is won- 
derful for a father to be able to commend 
such character in a son, 


O thou who art our Father in heaven, 
may we thy children make it possible for 
thee to speak of us as thy faithful children. 
May we some time hear what Joseph heard, 
the ** well done, good and faithful servant,”’ 
in the language of a father who honored his 
son, and who had been honored by him. In 
Chris?’s name, Amen, 

Sun.—1 John 3: 11-24. Love of the Brethren, 

John the loving disciple gives to us this 
transparent definition of Christian love. Our 
love to God and to his Sonis seen in our love 
one to another. Assurance results from this 
reality. We know we are saved because we 
love the brethren, Love, truth, generosity, 
and unselfishness combine in the matchless 
definition of this one who knew and saw the 
Father so constantly. 

Dear, loving Father, may we abide in 
thee, and wilt thou abide inus. May we 
not be satisfied with the friendship which 
claims thy nearness as thou dost walk with 
usin the way, but may we know that thou 
art with us because thou art within us, and 
with thy servant, Paul, may we be able also 
to say, **it is no longer I that live, but 
Christ liveth in me.’” In the Saviour’s 
name, Amen, 
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The Story the Wind Told 
By Caroline Kellogg 


|* WAS bed-time. John was ready for his 
bed-time story. Usually he wanted the 
old ones, wanted them told over and 
over again, but to-night he said, 
‘*Tell me a new story, Aunty, one you 





' T HT How that 
Oh! Ohl! Ohl! core does 

hurt! Get 
rid of it by using A-Corn Salve. 18 
cents at druggists’ or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


never did tell me before.’’ 

**Oh, ho,’’ Aunty said. ‘* That’s a hard 
task. You will have to lie very still, and let 
me think a little while.’’ 

The room was almost dark. Only the soft 
light from the hall streamed in. Outside, the 
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moaned, and sometimes it roared. It gave 
to a little boy, snuggling under soft, warm 
blankets, a very coinfortable feeling. Sucha 
comfortable feeling, indeed, that John was 
almost thinking about going to sleep without 
any story when Aunt Helen said, very softly, 
‘*Listen, the wind is telling usa story. It 
is about a little boy whose father has been 
away a long, long time, and now he is coming 
home. Hear the train whistling. How 
glad that little boy will be. It is hi bed- 
time, but mother says this one time he may 
stay up, because he has not seen his father 
for a long time, and his father has not seen 
him for a long time, and he would be disap- 
pointed if his little boy were asleep when he 
came, 

‘‘Hear the wind bringing us again the 
sound of the engine whistle? That is to tell 
us the train has gone on and on, away into 
the night, and left the. father at the place 
where his little boy lives. 

‘* Now the wind is whistling. That’s the 
father’s cheery whistle at the gate, to let the 
little boy and his mother know that he has 
come. And now the wind is laughing. 
That’s to tell us of the happy, happy time the 
father and mother and little boy are having 
together, — 

*¢Listen, The wind is humming. It is 
the good-night song the father is singing to 
his little boy. Oh, how good it is to sit in 
father’s lap again, and feel his big strong 
arms, and listen to his good-night song. ‘The 
little boy felt as if he never wanted to go to 
sleep, but—listen. The song of the wind is 
getting softer. The little boy is getting 
sleepy. The song of the wind is getting 
softer, and softer—and—softer. The little 
boy is getting sleepier, and sleepier—and— 
sleepier. Now the wind is still. His story 
is finished. The little boy is asleep.” 

John was asleep too, 


Norwoop, OHI0, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, June 8, 1913 
** Seek Peace and Pursue It” 
(1 Pet. 3: 8-18) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Peace with God (Rom. 5 : 1-11). 
‘Tl uEs.—Peace of God (Phil. 4 : 1-17). 
WED.—Peace with men, (Rom. 12 : 9-21). 
‘THURS.— Peace on earth (Luke 2 : 8-18). 
FRI,—Peace among nations (Isa. 2 : 4). 
Satr.—The reign of peace (Rev. 21 : 1-8). 











How may we pursue peace ? 

How can we further international peace ? 

How can we preserve neighborly and indus- 
trial peace ? 


AR as war is not unjustifiable in our 
world. It would be if waged for 
selfish ends, but in Jesus’ words, 

* Resist not evil,’’ there is no warrant for a 
man, as Captain Mahan says, *‘ to surrender 
the rights of another, still less if he is the 
trustee of those rights. This applies with 
double emphasis to rulers and to nations ; 
for these, in this matter, have no personal 
rights, ‘They are guardians, trustees, and as 
such are bound to do their best, even to the 
use of force, if need be, for the rightful in- 
terest of their wards. Personaily, I go far- 
ther, and maintain that the possession of 
power is a talent committed in trust, for 
whiclr account will be exacted; and that, 
under some circumstances, an obligation to 
repress evil external to its borders rests upon 
a nation as responsibility for tht slums rests 
upon the rich quarters of‘a citys In this re- 
spect I call to witness Arthenia, Crete, and 
Cuba, without, however, presuming to judge 
the consciences of the nations who witnessed 
without intervention the sufferings of the first 
two.’”’ 


But even when wrong is inflicted upon us 
unjustly, are we warranted in going to war? 
Jesus himself accepted the reproaches and 
injustice of men. When people threatened 
to stone him or to maltreat him, he made no 
resistance. He simply went away (Luke 4: 
29, 30; John 8:59; 10: 39). He reproved 
his disciples for using violence in defending 
him at the time of his arrest (Matt. 26 : 52). 
He himself refrained from making use of the 





‘wind whistled and sang. Sometimes it 


terrible power at his command to annihilate 
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trial he endured insult and wrong unmur- 
muringly (Matt. 26 : 67; Mark 14: 65; 
Matt, 27 : 30), and went to his death with- 
out resistance or complaint (John 19 : 17). 
‘* He was oppressed, yet he opened not his 
mouth ’’ (Isa. 53:7). ‘*Consider him that 
hath endured such gainsaying of sinners’’ 
(Heb. 12 : 3). 


Jesus pronounced one of his richest bless- 
ings upon peacemakers, And all of us know 
how blessed the peacemaker is. He is not 
always sowing suspicion and depreciating 
people and movements, and complaining and 
fault-finding. He sees the good in people, 
and the bright side in situations, and re- 
joices not in iniquity, but in the truth. 
Under his encouragement men rise to better 
things. Under the influence of the contra 
spirit of contention and criticism they fall 
below themselves. 


The mass of modern armaments and mili- 
tary expenditure is becoming as intolerable 
as it is irrational. Our burden in America 
is comparatively light, but it is far heavier 
than it would be if only the world would 
**seek peace {and pursue it.’? The arma- 
ments of Europe are a cruel and senseless 
burden upon mankind, and an economic 
wrong. How many men do they divert 
from productive work, and how much taxa- 
tion do they wring from the people? And 
what a perpetual source of friction and dis- 
cord their armies and navies are! The na- 
tions have them to prevent war, and yet they 
are the constant incentive to war. They are 
maintained not as an institution of peace, 
but with a view to victory in the event of 
war. Is this really seeking peace? 
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